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One touch of that big cake makes the whole 
world clean. The Sapolio fraternity of par- 
ticular homekeepers is bringing down the high 
cost of clean homes because the great cake 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES all through 


the house, and in both effort and money it 


WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 
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OUTDOORS IN SAN DIEGO 


WHEN THI WO-MILLION-DOLLAR U.S. GRAD L WAS BUILT, PEOPLE HELD UP THI 

WHERE WERE THE PEOPLE TO COM g l HREE MONTHS THE HOTEL 

OF THE CROWDS THAT CAME. PODAY i thA + FOR THE OUTSTRETCHED 
DOWN TOWARI II 4 Hi PACIFIC’S FIRST PORT OI 
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ITH a gen- 
eral celebra- 
tion of the comple- 
tion of the Canal 
down at Panama in 
1915, and a very 
special, very big 
celebration of the completion of the Canal 
up at San Francisco the same year—it is a 
bit of a puzzle to the outsider why San Diego 
should be having another celebration all 
of her own. In a word, what is there dis- 
tinct from the other celebrations for San 
Diego to signalize? Why can’t the big San 
Francisco Exposition be made to include 
all that San Diego may wish to mark? To 
which San Diego replies: Why are we a 
city at all? . With the other Pacific ports 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Tacoma, 
Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria and 
Prince Rupert—how is it that a San Diego 
has arisen at all? Why is San Diego? 

San Diego declares she must be reckoned 
with, because: 

Traffic follows the line of least resistance 
—the lowest grade across the mountains— 
but also the line that is straight, the shortest 
distance between two points. The grade 
between Yuma and Houston is the lowest on 
the continent. Also—and more important 
perhaps than a grade—the transcontinental 
between San Diego and Houston is shorter 
than the other transcontinentals all the way 
from 800 to 1600 miles. Thus the city by 
the Silver Gate argues her case, as regards 
land transportation. 

The critic may sneer and say there is 
practically no transcontinental route yet in 
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San Diego; that the 
only — transconti 
nental route touch- 
ing San Diego to- 
day does so by 
a spur line. San 
Diegorespondsthat 
he laughs best who laughs last. One route 
lined up with the Rock Island has made 
a survey into San Diego. Another route 
lined up with the Southern Pacific and 
already shortening distances from Atlantic 
to Pacific must ultimately come into San 
Diego. 

As regards water transportation, a new 
era of which is opening, San Diego thinks 
she is justified on counting heavily, for she 
is the nearest port of call of all Pacific 
ports for the fleets of the world passing 
through Panama. 

Then, too, Mexico, Central and South 
America are all on the verge of a great 
national awakening, new commercial eras. 
San Diego is the nearest to the harbors of 
these countries. And such a harbor! Her 
bay, like San Francisco’s, has literally been 
carved out of the rocks by the Almighty. 
It lies land-locked—a lap from thirty-six 
to sixty feet deep—in the center of the 
engirting mountains, twenty-two square 
miles in area; a God-made place of refuge 
for all the navies of the world. 

A few years ago, when war was being waged 
between Russia and Japan, two or three 
vessels of the U. S. Pacific Squadron had 
anchored at San Diego for target practice 
and drill. The admiral seemed very much 
worried. 
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“What's the matter?” asked a friend. 
“Ham and eggs not right for breakfast ?”’ 

“Ham and eggs!” burst out the com- 
mander. “It’snot hamand eggs I’m thinking 
about! It’s coal! Are you aware, sir, that 
as far as use on war vessels is concerned, 
this is a coal-less coast from Vancouver to 
Valparaiso? If war involved the United 
States, where do you think we'd get coal to 
sustain our fleet? Look out here—” He 
pointed to a small antiquated and un- 
equipped dock, where coal lay below the 
Point Loma side of San Diego harbor. 

San Diego knows that sooner or later 
great coaling stations for the Pacific Fleet 
must be established; that accumulations of 
coal must be made, by colliers through the 
Canal from the Atlantic or down the coast 
from British Columbia; and when those sta- 
tions are established, she will be one. If 
ever fortifications grow up on the Pacific, 
San Diego must be one. 

Students of development have said that 
the day will come when the Imperial valley 
will support as many people as the Nile. 
Eastward of the Imperial valley is the Yuma 
project; east of Yuma, the Phoenix area 
under the Roosevelt dam; yet east of these, 
the Casa Grande irrigation project of 
100,000 acres under codperative manage- 
ment; and the Tucson Farms Company are 
busy putting in another irrigation system. 
But a few years ago, values in these valleys 
ran from fifty cents to $15 anacre. Today, 
returns on investment justify values of 
Srooo an acre in Imperial valley and at 
Phoenix. Casa Grande lands, where the 
farmers are now putting in their own ditch, 
may still be bought at from $8 to $25 and 
Sso an acre; and the Tucson Farms people 
put their settlers on at $30 to $35 an acre. 
San Diego points out that when these proj- 
ects come to full maturity—and every single 
one is under way with its settlers on the 
sround—it will be shorter from 100 to 200 
miles to ship to sea-level by way of San 
Diego than by any other port. 

In 1868 or thereabouts, Alonzo Horton 
came down from a little furniture shop in 
San Francisco to the little old remnants of a 
Spanish town at San Diego bay, and saw or 
thought he foresaw, what San Diego is to- 
day. That is—he thought he foresaw the 
future terminus of cross-country highways; 
the future harbor of the Southwest; the 
future naval base. So he pooled his savings 
of a lifetime—some say it was $800; some 


$260—and at 26 cents an acre bought the 
most of what is now San Diego. He sold 
many of his 26-cent acres for $60; and the 
acres were redivided in lots, which sold at 
S1oo apiece. Some of these lots are now 
valued at half a million. Later comers to 
San Diego have repeated Horton’s experi- 
ence on an even more spectacular scale. 
John D. Spreckels and U. S. Grant, Jr. 
are among these later comers who have 
turned hundreds into thousands, and thou- 
sands into millions. 

For thirty years San Diego was in the 
position of a man for whom nature has done 
so much that he does nothing for himself; 
and she remained in that position till 1898. 
The town had meanwhile grown from a 
rambling ramshackle Spanish presidio to a 
seaside resort of 17,000 people, every one of 
whom loved the place, realized its natural 
advantages and could not understand why 
it did not go ahead. In 1898, $40,000 was 
raised by subscription for a survey back to 
Imperial valley. There and then San 
Diego found herself. She had to go out 
of herself to learn to know herself. It had 
always been said that a railroad could not 
be built directly east from San Diego. The 
survey proved that it could. Irrigation 
projects were just being matured to success. 
San Diego wakened up. A railroad line 
came in and made another survey; but 
before that road had announced its plans 
Mr. Spreckels had launched the San Diego 
and Eastern in 1907. 

In procuring right of way, terminals, 
dockage, etc., Mr. Spreckels is reported to 
have spent $800,000. San Diego jumped 
in population from 17,000 to 34,000, from 
34,000 to 60,000; and is today almost 70,000. 
When the Coronado Hotel was built people 
were skeptical of the success. It became at 
once one of the most famous resorts of the 
country. When the $2,000,000 U. S. Grant 
Hotel was planned people held up hands in 
amazement. Within three months it could 
not take care of the crowds that came. 

With transcontinental railroads heading 
to San Diego and with the marine traffic 
of the world in prospect, it need scarcely 
be told here that the city is doing everything 
to prepare the harbor for traffic. A million 
has been voted to construct a modern con 
crete fireproof pier system. San Diego 
controls her water-front and is reclaiming 
1350 acres of land for terminals. Within a 
few years, San Diego will have eleven miles 
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And such a harbor! 





Literally carved out of the rocks by the Almighty, a God-made 
for the navies of the world 





refuge 








of docks. Depth varies from thirty-six to 
sixty feet, and the harbor is sixteen miles 
long, with Point Loma, a promontory 400 
feet above sea-level, for a distance of 
fifteen miles, walling the world out and San 
Diego in. Very slight fortifications, just 
beyond Mrs. Tingley’s Theosophical Tem- 
ple, near where the old battered Spanish 
lighthouse stands, would render San Diego 
impregnable as a Gibraltar. 

But it is not of a great fortified commer- 
cial city that people think on hearing of 
San Diego. It is of a turquoise sea beneath 
cloudless skies; or the beach and tent city 
below the Coronado; or the wave-washed 
rocks of La Jolla with its enchanted ocean 
caverns; or of the old mission commemorat- 
ing the heroism of days long gone by; or of 
Mission valley seen beneath the boulevard 
below the mountain behind the city, swim- 
ming in lavender mist and quiet dreams; 
or of Point Loma, where the Theosophic 
dreamers live apart in the midst of life; or 
of Ramona’s Ranch out westward; or of 
motor roads that are like parlor floors; or 
of scented pine woods back in the San 
Jacintos; or of the old Spanish lighthouse, 
six feet thick in wall, overlooking that sea 


which Cabrillo sailed in 1542, walls bat- 
tered by the bullets of old sea rovers and 
pirates dating back two centuries; or Del 
Mar with its Torrey pines and its attractive 
Stratford Inn, like an old English tavern 
brought up-to-date. One pictures not a 
place of business turmoil, though San Diego 
cannot escape it even if she would, but a 
holiday town, an American Riviera, a play- 
place, where rich people come to spend their 
money and the easy years of their lives. 
Americans seldom read Baedeker on the 
United States. He may be the favorite 
author pro tem for hordes of them during 
the seasons for travel in Europe, but he is 
rarely consulted on the topic of home. A 
dip into his statements regarding Uncle 
Sam’s America would produce surprises. 
Among others would be the news that one 
of the world’s grandest views is to be seen 
from Point Loma. Baedeker doesn’t over- 
estimate it in the least. Landward the sky- 
line stretches in infinite variety, from flat- 
topped Table mountain, far down the coast 
in Old Mexico, northward along the purple 
peaks of the Cuyamaca and Poway ranges 
to the shining snows of “Old Baldy” two 
hundred miles to the north. You look from 
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In INGS, or thereabouts, Alonzo Horton came to the littie old remnants of a Spanish town on San 


Diego bay. At twenty-six cents an acre he bought most of what is now San Diego 
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7, John D. Spreckels’ yacht brought into San Diego harbor a wonderful cargo: modern office buildings, 
an electric lighting system, a street railway, a precious water system and a theatre 
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San Diegans put generous windows in their honses and the sun responds by shining temperately 
396 days out of the 365, Not to see the sun in San Diego is thus a “nine days’ wonder” 




















What is San Diego like?_ It’s like San Diego and nothing else under the sun. It’s the Pacific, it’s the 
tropies, it’s the Mediterranean, and then it’s California besides 





















































El Cajon valley is one of the most beautiful of the treasure valievs of California. Its name is from the 
and lemons. At least 1500 carloads of i 





agricultural products, including especially 





the Point toward the southern end of this 
mountain barrier. Across the quiet waters 
of the bay, land-locked save for the Silver 
Gate, the city of San Diego rises from the 
harbor, spread along its hills, and _ still 
spreading. Point Loma juts far out into 
the blue of the unchanging summer sea. 
Eighty or ninety miles away across the water 
floats the ethereal island of San Clemente, 
and on rare days Santa Catalina islands rise 
faintly like waves on the horizon. 

Some distance back from the Point, with 
these glorious surroundings of mountain 
range and sea, the San Diegans have just 
laid out an eighteen-hole golf course. Nine- 
hole grounds are plentiful on the continent 


of Europe, but there is no eighteen-hole golf 
course in Austria, none in Denmark nor 
Sweden, none in Italy. San Diego is en- 
titled to such distinction, for she can lay 
claim to the golfer by divine right of climate. 
Golf is an all-the-year game at San Diego 
and every year increases the immigration of 
enthusiasts who resent having their sport 
interrupted by winter. The Point Loma i 
Golf Club already has a membership of five ; 
hundred and rejoices in a waiting list. A 
$40,000 club-house has been built to preside 
proudly over the distinctive eighteen-hole 
course. The country about the links is 
being settled up with people who like their 
golf at their front gate, to say nothing of 
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Spanish meaning “chest,” and it 
olives and raisins, go out each st 





is truly a mountain-rimmed box filled with a golden hoard of oranges 
ason from this sunny corner of the country 











that matchless panorama. But the San 
Diego folk and the strangers that are within 
their Silver Gate may order their autos or 
take the trolley and be hard after the ball 
in no time. Golf is a discovery enabling 
mankind to grow old gracefully. It affords 
an outdoor pastime with only such demands 
of exercise as the player cares to bestow. 
No wonder those green reaches of enchanted 
winter are spotted with people who appear 
to have forgotten that there are such things 
as business or snow in the world. 

For, above all, San Diego has capitalized 
her climate. She is the farthest south of 
Pacific ports and has the most equable all- 
the-year-round climate in the United States. 





The record of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
shows less than one hour a year above ninety 
degrees and below thirty-two degrees. 

San Diego is Alaska in summer, Arabia 
in winter. If you should question this, the 
San Diegan at once confronts you with a 
hemispheric temperature chart, showing a 
bright red line which rurs up the Pacific 
Coast to Alaska, travels southeasterly across 
British America to Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, and crosses the Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Europe and Russian Siberia; 
that is summer temperature in San Diego; 
and a bright blue line which passes across 
the Gulf of Mexico, through the middle of 
Florida, across the regions of the Mediter- 
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al ants ¢ being set out by the tens of thousands in the Exposition grounds at 
San Diego. Palins weighing seventy tons have been skilfully transplanted 











ranean, through Persia and Arabia: winter 
temperature at San Diego; and these two 
lines, showing summer and winter climates, 
circling the globe, converge at only one place 
on it: San Diego. Sun shines 356 days out 
of 365. Rainfall averages only ten inches, 
compared to forty inches farther north or 
south on the Pacitic, and this gives San 
Diego a vegetation peculiar to herself. 
Peculiarly her own! That is to be the 
keynote of her Exposition. Southwestern 
irrigation farming—tea plantations, olive 
groves, orange orchards, orchards, 
palm and bamboo plantations—Southwest 
ern minerals, Southwestern Indian life and 
ancient culture—all these are to be repro 
duced in facsimile in the San Diego Ex- 
position. Tens of thousands of palms and 
ferns of every known variety have been set 


date 


out in nurseries to be brought by quick 
culture to a condition permitting trans- 
planting in Balboa Park, where the Exposi- 
tion will be held. Huge palms weighing 70 
and too tons are being set out in the show 
grounds. By rg15 the whole park will be 
one mass of bloom typical of Southwestern 
vegetation. Natural canyons in the park 
will reproduce the cliff and cave dwellings 
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of ancient days; and representatives of every 
modern tribe in the Southwest will have 
tepee and hogan and pueblo in exact replica 
along these natural gorges. A dam not far 
from the entrance bridge will create an 
artificial lake. Instead of the merry-go- 
round and hurdy-gurdy and bunco tent 
along this lake, will be reproduced scenes of 
Southwestern Indian life. 

All states and nations are being asked to 
participate; but special allotments of space 
will be assigned to the Southwestern and 
Mountain States. In the buildings of these 
special states will be representatives of every 
industry in those states, to demonstrate, ex- 
hibit, and answer questions. For instance, 
the landless man comes wanting to know 
where to settle on the manless land. What 
is the least area to support a family? What 
is the highest return possible from that least 
area? And—most important of all—/how? 
He will be shown concrete examples of 
what he wants to know in the buildings of 
each state. And the purely Southwestern 
type of architecture, what is known as the 
Mission style but is really a Moorish- 
Spanish combination—is to be maintained 
in all the Exposition structures. 
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San Diego: 


_ The tropical trees and plants set out by 
the hundreds of thousands in Baiboa Park 
for the Exposition have been brought from 
every tropical and semi-trcpical country in 
the world; and these are to be left as a 
permanent feature of the city. This will 
add one more to San Diego’s attractions as 
a winter playground—a tropical garden 
quite unique in America but not unlike 
some Mediterranean resorts. In fact, there 
is a great deal in San Diego to recall the best 
features of the Riviera. There are the 
skies, cloudless 356 days out of 365. There 
is the deep turquoise blue of the sea peculiar 
to the South. There is the Spanish- Moorish 
type of architecture, mistakenly called 
Italian—columned white arcades with palm- 
lined plazas and inner patios or central 
courtyards. There is the close proximity 
of sea and mountains with twin-towered 
missions and vineries nestling amid the 
checker-board farms of the secluded 
valleys. 

Over at the island on Coronado beach 
you have the warmest and most sheltered 
sea-bathing in the United States. If you 
cannot afford the fashionable hotel, or prefer 
the privacy of home, there are the cottages 
and bungalows facing a sea that is almost 
velvet in its warmth. Out at La Jolla isa 
rock-ribbed shore, clean, wave-washed, 
smelling of the pines and salt water. The 
coloring here is not unlike the coast of Maine 
or Massachusetts but the temperature is 
pure Italian. Here, too, are more little 
“comfy” villas for the simple life; and you 
do not isolate yourself from the world when 
you come to San Diego. The theater is 
one of the finest in the United States. 

While San Diego is just now only a 
rendezvous for target practice by the navy— 
I say “just now” because the city believes 
the day will come when this port will be 
one of the great naval stations—the frequent 
presence of war vessels of all flags on longer 
or shorter calls imparts an almost army- 
and-navy atmosphere to social life. Men 
live for something besides the mad daily 
rush to and from work. Play forms a good 
part of each day in San Diego. 

The motor roads are of the finest in the 
world. You can literally go from sea-level 
to mountain crest on roads fine as the old 
Roman roads of Italy. Come out on a run 
to Point Loma—the home of the Universal 
Brotherhood. You follow the shore road 
round from the main city in a sharp curve 
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and are presently opposite the harbor, 
speeding up the long, high, rocky promon- 
tory. On the left is the rock-circled harbor; 
on the right the sheer drop to the outer sea; 
and still you keep climbing by easy grades 
to the very crest of the high cliff. When 
Mrs. Tingley first began buying up Point 
Loma land this section of San Diego was a 
drug on the market. Today it is being laid 
out in terraces for suburban residences that 
will overlook the city, as Portland Heights 
overlook Portland. Here many adherents 
who are not members live within touch of 
the Brotherhood Temple. You pass the 
gates to the temple—a huge domed structure 
on the very tip of the slope. Lights are just 
beginning to appear in windows and dome; 
and across the harbor to the left you can see 
the long line of port windows of a Japanese 
man-of-war lying at anchor this month or 
more. You can see, too, on the hill behind 
the city, Balboa Park, where the white 
buildings of the Exposition are going up. 
Then you change to low gearand go chugging 
up steeper grade, and wind round the naked 
black basaltic rocks; and, only a biscuit toss 
to right or left, hundreds of feet below you 
is the sea—the harbor purpling in the twi- 
light, the level lines of the Pacific fading in a 
blue haze, where a line of dying fire marks 
the trail of the sun. 

Beyond the old Spanish light-house is a 
government reservation for navy purposes, 
and sooner or later this point must bristle 
with the defenses of a fortress. Such a 
fortress will add still another spectacular 
feature to this towering wall of rock be- 
side the peaceful blue of San Diego harbor. 
At the very end of the point you look 
down a cliff sheer as a plummet and see the 
sea on three sides. Half-way between you 
and the city glimmer the lights of Coronado 
beach. You can see where the long spit of 
sand runs out to the ocean in another motor 
road. Dream back four centuries! Lan- 
terns swing from the turret of the old Spanish 
light-house! Men come out dressed in 
armor and strain eyes for something slowly 
coming up out of the harbor mist. High- 
hulled Spanish caravels with a multitude of 
rattling sails come laboring into port from a 
voyage half-way round the world. Perhaps 
this is the expedition sent up the coast to 
connect with overland adventurers who did 
not come West at all but wandered away 
East to Kansas seeking the Seven Cities of 
gold in 1540. Dream forward a century! 









































The San Diego Country ¢ 





lub, onee located in Balboa Park, withdrew in favor of the Exposition and became 
the Point Loma Golf Club, at Loma Portal. The new ¢lub-house is Spanish-Colonial in style, fitting its 
location. An eighteen-hole golf-course, for all-the-year golf, has been laid out by Bendelow, the golf architect 











Is Point Loma bristling with fort lights; or 
has the Universal Brotherhood arrived in 
world history? Military authorities do not 
foresee the era of perpetual peace. 
Another motor road leads to the crest of 
the hill behind the city and on down the 
narrow canyon to the valley of the Mission. 
Three hundred miles of such motor roads 
there are round San Diego, smooth as a floor 
and broad as boulevards. Always over- 
head, the cloudless sky; outward, the tang 
of the sea and the song of a wave-washed 
shore that is good music to tired travelers 
come for rest and play—surf-bathing, fish- 
ing, yachting, motoring; the mountains and 


the sea—San Diego does not beg comparison 
to the Riviera. She challenges it. It ought 
not to be necessary to add that a seaside 
resort with army and navy atmosphere is not 
a seaside resort of the Coney Island and 
hurdy-gurdy sort. The temple of the 
Brotherhood and the stately war vessels and 
the luxuriant tropical park are more typical 
of San Diego’s spirit. 

“What’s San Diego like?”’ a new-comer 
asked. 

“Tt’s like San Diegoand nothing else under 
the sun” answered the San Diegan. “It’s 
the Pacific, it’s the tropics, it’s the Mediter- 
ranean; and then, it’s California besides.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STINEMAN, TIBBITTS, TAYLOR, ARCADE VIEW CO. 
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San Diego harbor is a rendezvous, not only for ships-of-war, but for pleasure-craft, some of which are as 
imposing as cruisers. The “Venetia’’ is the pride of John D. Spreckels, a millionaire who 
has been the greatest human factor in San Diego’s recent advance. 
She is the finest yacht in Pacifie waters 
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The Wooden Cross 
in the Weeds 


(San Diego) 
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By JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


He that fell here wore the one crown 
The humble sovereign can lay down, 
And so be kinglier than he was before. 
Time writes against this martyr’s name: 
“A better world because he came, 
Good Padre Jaume, to this western shore.” 
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God’s house—there, one day, should it build. 
So Jaume dreamed; so Heaven willed, 
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) Ae A : Since fit the place—Nature could do no more— 
4 4 ~ B ol . 
\ % And fitter none than he to sit, 
\\ fi Meek master of himself and it, 


Light of the souls having no light before. 


The savage, with his ax and brand, 
Could not Heaven’s warrior understand. 
“Seek Him, love Him, my children!’’ so he cried 
On the raw ranks of native men, 
Who only struck, and struck again, 
And left him with the arrows in his side. 
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The father loved, when waned the day, LIN) ra \" 
To wander up the valley way; YA A. ‘\ NY Sak 
Free, for an hour, from the resisting wills, \\ y A'S ,\ 
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The wrestling with unready mind, y 
To bare his forehead to the wind, 
Still blowing, blowing on the blessed hills. 


Around this little leaning cross 
Bend, yellow grasses, wave and toss; 
Gleam, gray ancestral olives; blow, winds, blow 
Back sweeter, sunny hour to hour, 
Love’s perfume—breath of the one flower 
In all God’s keep that comes, and cannot go! 
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By 
JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
Author of 
The Man Who Ca me Back 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahi]] 




















HE city of Panama lay steeped in 
midsummer warmth, the breeze- 
less and unremitting heat of 
December. From the arid yellow 
walls of the Presidio to the “‘line”’ 

that divides the ancient Spanish town 
from its industrious American neighbor of 
Ancon, everything had ceased except the 
patter of coach horses and the occasional 
lazy call of a vigilante to a misdemeanant. 
I myself was drowsing beneath the portals 
of an ancient ruined church while the 
stuffed seat of my coche cooled off. My 
cochero slept, upright and magnificent, as 
do the Jamaicans. The two horses, with 
dropped heads, dreamed of the windy pas- 
tures of David, up the coast. To my dulled 
ear came the faraway sounds of the steam- 
shovels working on Gold Hill, and the 
faint whistling of the engines at Gorgona. 

Into the midst of this placid and romantic 
scene came a swiftly trotting horse dragging 
a miserable and dilapidated coche in which 








reclined a red-faced perspiring Britisher, 
on sight-seeing bent. His driver drove 
toward the ruined steps, and the air was rent 
with the noise of his objurgations on my 
own coachman, who had not moved on to 
make him room. A kite, afloat in the supe- 
rior blue, heard the harsh notes and _ sud- 
denly swept away in a long arc. A bat 
loosed his hooked hold on a moldering 
cornice and flapped downward. A lizard 
dropped his head and flashed into some crev- 
ice. Then my cochero wakened, turned his 
round head on his superb shoulders and 
said in haughty tones “Go on, niggah!”’ 
The freshly arrived Britisher looked at me 
in ludicrous perplexity. He seemed to 
inquire dumbly whether I supported my 
driver in his preposterous insolence. He 
half drew himself out of his seat, as if to 
be ready to hurl himself upon me. I glanced 
at my Jamaican. He had resumed his 
magnificent immobility. I smiled. The 
Britisher climbed out, puffing, stared at me 
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hotly, wiped his face with his handkerchief 
and smiled back. I motioned him to a seat 
beside me in the shade. He sat down, took 
off his cloth cap and fanned himself with it. 
We said nothing. The shadow of the kite 
slowly swept over the pavement again. I 
heard the bat settle himself anew amid the 
upper ruins. A lizard flickered out and 
lifted his throbbing throat to the sun. It 
Was peace once more. 

But the fatal, disenchanting word had 
been said. The second driver was rolling 
his eyes wildly, choking in speechless rage; 
he suddenly lashed his horse till it drew 
alongside my own rig, leaned across till his 
face was almost touching the Jamaican’s and 
screamed, after drawing a long breath: 

“T no nigger! Don’ you call any Pana- 
manian gentleman no nigger, you black 
Jamaican. Yo son caballero, yo!” 

Once more the Jamaican turned his head 
superbly and stared at the intruder. The 
two dark faces were in utter contrast. 

“Niggah!” said my man. ‘Don’t dare 
to speak tome! I’m an Englishman!’’ 

There was a further silence. Then the 
Panamanian sank back and grumblingly 
subsided. He was conquered. 

The Britisher wiped his perspiring brow 
and glanced at me apologetically. “I 
thought,” he said mildly, “that my driver 
was a Jamaican, or a Barbadian at least.’ 

I addressed the Jamaican promptly. 
“James,” I said sternly, “drive up a little 
and allow this gentleman’s carriage to the 
curb,” 

My cochero did not turn his head this 
time. He drew in on the reins and advanced 
the requisite distance. ‘Yes, master’ he 
said gently. 

A couple of hours later when I dismissed 
him for the afternoon he bent proudly from 
his seat to say ‘‘Thank you, master. You 
relieved me when I was in an embarrassing 
position. As an Englishman, sir, I could 
not give way before a niggah, even though 
he had a gentleman for his fare, sir. I 
thank you, master, for relieving me by your 
orders, sir.’ 

“That’s all right, James” I responded. 
“Tonight we will drive to the sabanas. I de- 
sire to feel the breeze when the moon rises.” 

“T shall bait the horses, sir,’’ he answered, 
using the language common to Jamaicans, 
who learned their English in the times of 
the first Georges. “I shall be at the door at 
the seven o’clock, master.’’ 


James Montmorency d’Algiers: 
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That evening while we waited on the 
silent yellow table-land for the upcoming 
moon, James and I fell into intermittent 
converse. It was at the very moment that 
the queen of the night was stepping to her 
throne that he let fall a sentence which was 
to change two lives. It gave me a son. It 
gave America another citizen. 

“My name,” he remarked, “is James 
Montmorency d’Algiers. I come of the best 
blood of England, sir.” 

“J don’t quite understand” I explained 
patiently. “You are a pure-blooded Jamai- 
can. You are as black of skin as any 
Barbadian or African. How can you claim 
English blood ?” 

“Tt was thus” he said with dignity: 
“When the British Lord Montmorency 
d’Algiers was governor of Jamaica he stood 
godfather to my grandfather, so adopting 
us, sir, into his own noble family.” His 
head half turned toward me; the ring of pride 
was in his soft voice: “And to this day no 
Montmorency d’Algiers has forgotten his 
name or the obligations upon his family, sir.” 

“You are a good churchman?” 

“We belong to the Established, sir’ he 
returned. 

The moon moved from behind the hori- 
zon’s veil to the processional of the receding 
stars. The long delayed wind gently fol- 
lowed in her train and stirred the dry lean 
grass into a whispering and obsequious 
court. I watched the pageant, then spoke: 

“There is a good deal in coming of a 
good family.” 

“It is indeed true, master. It is a great 
deal to be a James Montmorency d’Algiers 
even in Panama!” 

“And your church?” I suggested. 

“St. Paul’s, on the Avenida Central.” 
“Might I attend service there tomorrow?” 
I inquired. 

“At ten, sir. We havea good choir. The 
vicar is of one of our oldest English families, 
sir—quite the gentleman.”’ 

So the next morning, while a dozen dif- 
ferent bells were calling worshipers to the 
foot of the altar, I walked to St. Paul’s 
church on the Avenida Central. Before it I 
stopped to read the gilded board by the 
doorway. It proclaimed that St. Paul’s 
belonged to the Church of England, and 
that Holy Communion would be celebrated 
at ten o’clock. I entered. 

In the dusk I did not distinguish at first 
the peculiar character of the congregation. 
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But as my vision cleared I saw that I was 
the solitary white man in the great audience. 
The vicar kneeling by the altar, the curate 
by the lectern, the choir proceeding to the 
loft—every face was black. For the mo- 
ment I felt that my position was ridiculous. 
Then I understood, and was content to 
accept the hymnal of my neighbor, a tower- 
ing Jamaican. 

At the door when the service was over the 
vicar shook me politely by the hand and 
invited me to come again. I remembered 
that his name on the board was Thomas 
Henry Archibald Regnier, and made a 
suitable reply. Then I left that dark 
sanctuary for the glaring and noisy street. 
An old crone selling the next Sunday’s 
lottery tickets shrieked in my ear the num- 
ber just drawn and then peered into my 
face to see whether I had won anything, 
assuming that no one in Panama was not 
anxious to hear it, and, if a winner, willing 
to share with any beggar. 

But at the moment approached James, 
decently clad in white breeches and alpaca 
coat. He brushed the hag aside and spoke 
to me as an equal, though his words bore 
the taint of servility. 

“Master, I am glad you were with us 
today. I think you are the first American 
who has been in our church, sir. And—”’ 
he halted, his high-held head suddenly 
immobile. 

“Ves?” I suggested. 

“T have a favor to ask” he said primly. 
“Our family, as I have told you, belongs to 
one of the first English nobilities, sir. We 
are Montmorencys d’Algiers. My wife, sir, 
is a cousin and of equally good family. A 
Bedford stood godfather to her great grand- 
mother. We have a child. Would it be 
thought a due compliment to America, sir, 
if he became an American?” 

My bewilderment must have shown on 
my face, for James Montmorency d’Algiers 
bowed his haughty head a moment in 
thought. When he raised it, his velvet eyes 
met mine. ‘We have a son, my wife and 
I; a little son. He has not yet been chris- 
tened, sir. I spoke with her about it. She 
thought possibly you would stand godfather 
for him, sir. The family would not object 
at all. The Americans, sir, are our cousins.” 

What was there to say? Nothing except 
what I instantly inquired: ‘Next Sunday?” 

James bowed slightly. ‘I shall announce 
this to Mrs. Montmorency d’Algiers. It 
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will please her to have an American son. 

‘ our second son, sir.” 

So it happened that on the next Sunday 
morning I stood by the font in St. Paul’s 
and renounced the works of the flesh and 
the devil for a sturdy Jamaican of the age 
of six weeks while the choir chanted: 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel: for he 

hath visited and redeemed his people 


After the service of the morning I duly 
invested my godchild with a silver mug, 
shook hands with the gratified parents and 
departed. 

The next morning the coche was before the 
door at the usual hour and the magnificent 
James saluted me with his whip. So passed 
the incident, as I thought. 

Four or five days later I was hastening 
back from Balboa when my coche became 
entangled in the traffic in the narrow street 
on which the Santo Tomas Hospital is 
situate, a push-cart was upset, a Porto 
Rican lost his temper, a Panamanian took his 
part and I found myself in the midst of a 
howling mob of natives seemingly bent on 
my destruction. Within a minute of time 
they had torn one wheel from the coche, 
thrown the horses to the pavement and 
overrun both James and myself with their 
filthy, nervous bodies. I saw the flash of 
knives, the white of grinning teeth, heard 
in my ears the dull mumbling roar of the 
crazed multitude. I was almost instantly 
borne to the ground. I gave up hope of 
coming out alive, for I knew the furies into 
which the half-bloods of the tropics so 
easily fall. 

But a powerful hand lifted me and a 
gentle, repressed voice spoke in my ear: 

“Master, I will make way for you to the 
hospital gate. There you are safe.” 

At the very moment a stone struck my 
thigh, and I felt the strength pour from me. 
But James stood valiantly before me until I 
could get to my feet again. With the butt 
of his whip and the sweep of his glorious 
shoulders he kept a clear space for my 
recovery. 

How long that one-handed battle lasted 
I cannot tell. I was almost fainting from 
sheer pain. And then time and again a 
knife-thrust grazed my breast or stung my 
neck. My cochero fought silently. The 
heavy whip-butt fell to the tune of shrieks 
and curses. Step by step we neared the 
doorway that meant our salvation. At last 
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we were under it. The grating had been 
closed, but I saw hospital people inside 
ready to open it for us when there was op- 
portunity. As the crush drove us at last 
against the bars, James threw all his strength 
into one wild repulse of our assailants. I 
felt myself quickly dragged within. The 
iron gate clanged to again and I saw my 
cochero fall under a terrific blow from a 
club. Some one carried me away. 

When I recovered my senses a nurse 
nodded to me with grim satisfaction. ‘You 
are not badly hurt”’ she said. 

“My coachman?” I inquired, stumbling 
to my feet weakly. 

“Dying” she said somberly. ‘“‘He is here. 
We couldn’t get him inside for some time.” 

We crossed the silent court and went up 
some wooden steps into a ward. In the 
first bed lay James, his great head and 
splendid shoulders dark against the white 
pillows. I could see that he was cureless. 
But in the article of death his magnificent 
poise remained. He gravely recognized 
me. In obedience to his almost impercep- 
tible gesture I leaned dizzily over him. 

‘“‘We English stick together” he muttered. 
“Blood tells. Look after—watch over— 
the American, your 


our—our son 
son.” 
“T will!’ I cried into his dulling ear. 
The full, steady dark eyes met mine with 
a profound expression of pride. I bent 
closer. His lips moved. ‘‘Good family— 
we are both gentlemen 


these nig- 


gahs!”’ His face assumed a sudden fierce and 
unyielding look, as if he defied all folk of 
alien blood; then this changed into an ex- 
pression of dim triumph. His battered 
dusky hand crept over his heart and stayed 
there. He was dead. 

The doctor briskly addressed me. “‘Your 
servant? What was his name?” 

“James Montmorency d’Algiers’’ I told 
him. 

He was evidently puzzled. “A _ nigger, 
of course. Jamaican, you say?” 

“British” I replied. 

The physician stared at the great physique, 
at the round head, at the glorious shoulders. 
“He saved your neck” he remarked signifi- 
cantly. 

“He came of good family” I returned, 
trying to focus my aching eyes on the doctor. 
“He was a Montmorency d’Algiers. Blood 
is thicker—” 

I vaguely saw the nurse’s face assumed a 
look of compassion. As in a dream I 
heard the doctor say hurriedly “Get him 
to bed. He’s worse hurt than we supposed. 
His head—” 

But the next day I followed James Mont- 
morency d’Algiers to his last resting place 
in the trim graveyard that overlooks La 
Boca. And while the vicar read the service 
under the pellucid and foreign sky my god- 
child, the American, murmured against my 
shoulder, his black head velvet in the tropic 
sunlight. For his father’s sake I hated all 
alien peoples. 
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RANCHO SAN FULANO 





Sylvia and I, Having Lost Our Way, Drive Back Into the ‘Splendid 
Idle Forties” of California 


By CHARLES F. SAUNDERS 
Author of ‘‘Under the Sky in California” 


DON’T see why in the name of common 

sense,” I can remember saying testily 

“no Californian can give you directions 

that can be followed. That fellow at 

Capistrano said it was a straight road 
and we couldn’t possibly get off it, and now 
look at this!” 

All the sunny afternoon we had driven 
cheerfully along a grassy highway that 
wound due south mile after mile across a 
great cattle-ranch, and was guaranteed by 
the last white man we had seen—some 
fifteen milés back—to lead without fork or 
deviation to Oceanside, where we had de- 
signed to pass the night. It was now six 


in the evening, and ona lonely mesa bounded 
on one side by the distant sea and on the 
other by a line of bare, monotonous hills 
without sign of human habitation in any 
direction, we found ourselves at a dividing 
of the road, where a weather-worn guide- 
post stated dimly on one 


finger that 





San Diego was fifty-six miles distant, 
while the legend upon the other finger 
was illegible entirely. 

We anxiously scanned the country in 
every direction for sight of some one who 
might direct us, butin vain. We turned our 
tired horse into the unmarked fork that led 
into the foot-hills. Our hope was that it might 
take us to some hamlet where we could 
secure a lodging for the night and where in 
the morning we might be started right for 
Oceanside. 

The road, after ascending gradually 
through the chaparral for a mile or so, 
turned sharply around the base of a knoll 
where suddenly there opened before our 
eyes a view which made us pinch each other 
to assure ourselves that we were not in a 
dream. At our feet stretched a long green 
valley glorified with the last warm rays of 
the setting sun, and down its length of 
emerald meadow-lands a little silver river 
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flowed, with red cattle feeding on the banks 
or standing knee-deep in the quiet waters. 
And far away at the upper end of this se- 
cluded vale there gleamed in the sun a cluster 
of red roofs and white walls, like some castle 
of old romance, rising from the midst of 
tree-tops. A wonderful stillness was over 
all, and of humanity there was no sign. 
The scene seemed more a pictured page 
from an ancient tale than a bit of our 
noisy, practical America. Gladly shak- 
ing out the reins, we started Gypsy Johnson 
down the road that led into this valley of 
peace. That the red roofs were of some 
hamlet of the hills, we did not doubt; yet 
it was a most foreign looking village for the 
United States—even for southern California. 

As we descended to the floor of the val- 
ley, the red roofs and white walls became 
lost to sight; but a road led in their direction, 
and we took it. By and by we came to a 
gate closed across the road. 

“A most inhospitable village” I observed. 

Opening the gate, we passed through, 
and shortly caught the gleam of white 
again through an enveloping olive orchard. 
The bright walls were now seen to be of one 
building, low and rambling, its roof of 
old-fashioned red tiles. There were vine- 
covered verandas and deep cool windows 
about which roses climbed, and a white- 
walled garden with pomegranates and olive 
trees and grapevines visible within. The 
fragrance of honeysuckle was in the air, and 
a mocking-bird hidden somewhere was 
singing its vesper song. 

A short distance from the great house 
was a long adobe barn, also glistening 
white, and beyond it a row of laborers’ cot- 
tages each with its bit of garden in front and 
rear. A Mexican stableman leading a horse 
gave us the first chance we had in twenty 
miles to ask questions, and we learned that 
our supposititious village was no village at 
all, but the Rancho San Fulano, over part 
of whose two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres we had been driving since noon. 

So the problem of the night’s lodging was 
still unsolved, and our hearts sank. 

“How far is it to Oceanside?”’ we asked. 

The Mexican scratched his head. 

“Outen sabe? Long way.” 

We looked at Gypsy Johnson, whose 
tired head hung low. Perhaps we could 
get a room at the ranch overnight, we sug- 
gested—we had provisions enough to tide 
us over, if the horse could be cared for, too 





The Mexican shrugged his shoulders. 

“Quien sabe,’ he observed, “you have to 
see Meester Mac-Cleenchy up at the beeg 
house,” and he nodded his head toward 
the red-tiled mansion. 

“Who is Mr. McClinchy?” we asked. 

“Meester Mac-Cleenchy he own these 
ranch—he own a-all what you see’—with 
a comprehensive wave of his hand over 
southern California— Meester Mac-Cleen- 
chy—he ver-r-ry reech gentleman.” 

We then dimly remembered having once 
been told by somebody that the largest 
existing Spanish ranch in southern Cali- 
fornia was now owned by an American, 
who had bought it from the heirs of the 
original Spanish owner—a crony of the last of 
the Mexican governors of California. Under 
ordinary circumstances we should have 
jumped at the chance of seeing so interest- 
ing a survival of the old days of Spanish 
dominion in California, for it had been 
scrupulously kept up, and the aristocratic 
Old-World look which it had from its 
Spanish architect had been preserved in 
all essential particulars. To be forced, 
however, to knock at its gates as suppliants 
for a night’s lodging was not exactly the 
ideal condition of visiting it, and we were 
a somewhat nervous couple as We drew up 
at the garden-wicket. 

I made fast the horse to a post, and leaving 
Sylvia arranging her hair and removing 
as well as she might the more evident 
stains of travel from her dress, I walked 
along the great front veranda, past the con- 
ventional big five-gallon Mexican olla of 
drinking water swathed in its damp burlap, 
and entered an open door. A long passage- 
way led through the house to an inner 
quadrangle where trees cast their shade 
and flowers bloomed—the regulation patio 
of Spanish architecture—and there an olive- 
skinned lady with dark hair and a rose 
caught in it directed me to a doorway 
across the courtyard where, she said, Mr. 
McClinchy would be found. 

There he was found standing before the 
agreeable warmth of a wood-fire that 
crackled on a cavernous hearth the width 
of the room’s end—a stocky gentleman 
with a bald head, bushy brows, a bristling 
gray mustache, and a ruddy countenance 
terminating in a square jaw that betokened 
small liking for opposition. He frowned 
fiercely as the situation was explained, and 
as soon as he learned there was a woman in 
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the case he cut the unfinished narrative 
short and roared, 

“Bring your lady in, sir!” 

Then striding ahead he led the way back 
to the carriage. 

“Madam,” he said with a bow, and a 
tone as gentle as Bottom’s when that versa- 
tile character would simulate the sucking 
dove, “let me assist you to alight. My 
house is yours. Let your husband drive 
the team to the barn, the men wiil care for 
it. Come in to the fire, you are cold, I am 
sure. And now tell me, how did you hap- 
pen to lose your road?” 

And so we came to taste the proverbial 
hospitality of an old-time Spanish ranch, 
for though this latter-day host of San Fulano 
made no claim to Castilian blood, the tradi- 
tion of Spanish-Californian largehandedness 
was thoroughly maintained in him. — Stran- 
gers as we were, his son’s room was vacated 
for us, and we were given seats at the great 
table in the dining-hall, where he presided 
like a medieval baron over a dozen or more 
guests—for a house-party of young people 
was in progress at the time—the olive- 
skinned lady of the dark hair and the rose 
evidently being the chaperon. 

The eatables were provided on a scale 
that confirmed the medieval atmosphere, 
being hearty rather than dainty, and bounti- 
ful toa fault. A huge platter of ribs of beef 
newly from the grassy ranges which we 
had that afternoon traversed, a couple of 
side platters of stewed rabbit shot the day 
before by some Nimrod of the party, enor- 
mous dishes of white potatoes hot from the 
kitchen and smoking to the raftered ceiling, 
chicken-tamales and enchiladas out of com- 
pliment perhaps to the guests of Spanish 
blood, mounds of red frijoles, of course— 
and to crown all, endless relays of steaming 
batter cakes. A sad-eyed Chinese “boy” 
in chintz blouse and pigtail transported the 
dishes at lightning speed on the palms of 
his upturned hands from the kitchen across 
the patio, and when not otherwise employed 
circled about the table with monumental 
pots of tea and coffee, serving meanwhile as 
an ever-ready target for vociferous denun- 
ciation from the master of the house, when 
the latter thought he detected any remiss- 
ness of service. Indeed to see that the bot- 
tom of his guest’s plate never showed was 
this hospitable host’s great delight, and 
especially toward the ladies were his at- 
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tentions unrelaxing. A pretty Spanish girl 
who sat at his left, pausing in her meal, was 
discovered to be waiting for the molasses 
jug, from which one of the young men op- 
posite to her was helping himself. So un- 
knightly an action as to keep a lady waiting 
was intolerable, and in an instant a roar 
sounded down the table— 

“Pass the lady the syrup! Are you all a 
pack of ruffians?”’ 

“And now, my dear,” he remarked with 
fatherly tenderness, as he laid back the lid 
of the jug for her, ‘is there anything else I 
can help you to?” 

We would have left in the morning before 
breakfast, but it would not be permitted, 
and so the sun was well up in the heavens 
when our little mare, jaunty and fresh after 
her night’s rest and good fare, was brought 
to the garden wicket by a stableman. 

Our host was walking up and down the 
veranda puffing fiercely at a cigar, as we 
approached to bid him good-by. It was an 
awkward moment, for we greatly desired 
to offer to pay for the accommodation, and 
we stammered out something to that effect. 

“Pay!” he shouted—‘pay? Not one 
cent, sir, not one cent”—and in the vigor of 
his feeling he tossed his half-smoked cigar 
quite across the garden. 

“But you will at least let us thank you—” 
began Sylvia, when he gently interrupted. 

“Madam,” said he, “I pray you do not 
mention so small a matter. I wish you a 
pleasant journey.” 

As we passed out the gates, we paused 
for a last look at the kindly old place. It 
was of but one story, the conventional 
height of the Spanish-California ranch 
house, and the adobe walls were of prison- 
like thickness pierced at rather distant in- 
tervals with small iron-grated windows, 
recalling the wild days of old when every 
ranch had to be a fortress as well as a home. 
The shadows of the trees trembled in cool 
patches across the white expanse of wall 
and a couple of pigeons were cooing on the 
ridge of the red-tiled roof. Through an 
open door we could see the oleanders within 
the sunny patio, and outlined in the door- 
way stood our host of San Fulano, his face 
grimly smiling while one of the pretty 
Spanish girls fastened a red blossom in his 
buttonhole. 


The true names of this ranch and its host are not given by 
the recipients of the courtesies so graciously extended. 
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BEING THE STORY OF A COMMONPLACE HERO 
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HERE were three packed on the 
outer seat, the driver, the drum- 
merand thedisdainful young man. 
Inside were the old woman, her 
middle-aged daughter, the daugh- 

ter’s two children, and the girl. The latter, 
fresh from normal school, was bound for 
the mountain town in whose single school 
she was to make the beginning of what she 
regarded as her career. 

It was not a real stage. When the old- 
time rocker with which the route had been 
first equipped wore out eventually, as even a 
Concord must, it had been replaced by a 
spring wagon, less picturesque and, more 
important, less comfortable. No longer 
did the horses tug at harness with sturdy links 
and T-pin: the twin of the new equipment 
might be seen on any ranch or city street. 

But the spring wagon was open, and from 
the seat in front one could talk to those 
inside with only the trouble of turning the 
head, a convenience, or nuisance, lacking 
in the original coach. The drummer re- 
garded it as a convenience. The young 
man wedged between him and the driver 
seemed to think this feature a nuisance. 
The driver, being a driver, appeared to think 
nothing at all. 

The wagon rolled up the beginnings of 
the slope with a bit of a pace and then 
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settled down to the steady drag. The drum- 
mer turned for a look at the town behind, 
and, as if trying to force the others from an 
already apparent imperturbability, spoke at 
large. It was the first remark of the trip. 

“Well, we got a fine day, eh?” 

No one answered. The young man nod- 
ded; that was all. 

“Often as fine as this, driver?’’ he asked, 
oblivious of the denser silence that had fol- 
lowed his beginning. 

“Yep” said the driver, without taking his 
eyes from the team. He saw the road once 
a day, and whether in sun or under cloud 
mattered little. 

Inside the coach the elder child whined 
for a cookie. His mother took her cue for 
silence from the teacher; for a time she dis- 
regarded the boy with the weariness of a 
laborious maternity. 

The drummer seemed to be thinking of 
the best plan of attack. An olive grove on 
the sidehill gave him a hint. 

“The oliver trees—they look fine, eh?” 

He laughed. He wanted to be pleasant. 
Had the young man next him been a trifle 
less frigid, he would have gone on to explain 
the fat-witted pun. Olive, oliver, see? Oh, 
well, anything to lighten the ride, you know. 
But the other did not give the opening. He 
clearly disapproved; on the lookout, as well, 
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for an opening—to snub. These people, he 
thought, must be sat upon. 

The drummer patted his coat, causing little 
explosions of the lower Sierra’s red dust. 

“Dust pretty bad all the way, driver?” 
he asked. 

“Ton” 

“Well, well; we’re in for it. . . . 
Eh?” 

He laughed, and the sound was as in- 
sensible as the heavy voice. The dust 
really annoyed him, however: he dressed on 
these rough mountain trips as he did in San 
Francisco, with a pretense of the immacu- 
late. Even in the: mountains underbred 
dandyism cropped out, betrayed by the 
carefully arranged green tie and the bouton- 
niére. It had piqued him to have to put a 
wild flower in his buttonhole that morning, 
but at any rate he would not go with plain 
lapel, even if a poppy did duty for his 
favorite carnation. He smoothed the coat 
over his rotund front and adjusted his 
collar. 

“These stage trips are pretty hard, ain’t 
they?” 

The auditors remained cold; his in- 
capacity for rebuff stood him in good stead. 

Inside the stage, the girl half wondered 
whether to smile after all, or not. Was there 
really something funny in this over-affable 
fat man, the butt of silence? However, she 
devoted herself to unduly watching the elder 
child, of whose care she had relieved the 
mother. 

The grade was stiff. The horses leaned 
against their. harness; the wagon and the 
passengers swayed slightly at each uneven 
pull. Fora time the creaking of the wheels 
and the singing of birds near-by were the 
only sounds save for the diminishing whine 
of the child. Once his mother, gesticulating 
threats, whispered harshly. The aloofness 
of the middle man became more palpable. 
But the drummer persisted in hoping to 
strike fire. 

“Anybody goin’ to walk up? Save the 
poor horses?” 

The driver clucked. 

“It’s pretty hot to walk, ain’t it?’’ ven- 
tured the irrepressible again. The young 
man curtly nodded, in the manner of one 
flicking a barking dog with the tip of a whip. 

It was a warm day of the lower mountains, 
1 pungent day for idling under trees in the 
speckling sun, rather than stretching legs 
on the up grade. 


The Fresh Drummer: 
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Cut in the hillside, the road now and then 
gave a kaleidoscope of tiny flowers, of vines, 
moss and grasses, flooring the bank under 
the manzanita. Above, a wall of trees shut 
off the steep-rising flank of the ridge; below, 
there were occasional glimpses of little 
flats, bright openings in the woods. Over 
all lay the silence of basking nature. 

Now and then.the driver rested the team; 
when they reached the summit he pulled up 
again. 

The red road lay before them, dropping 
sharply till it was lost under the pines and 
firs, its brightly sunned patches obliterated 
by a hundred shades of green. Below, 
visible through branches, the South Fork 
scampered over its rocky bed, too distant 
for any echo of its churning to reach them. 

As the driver released the brakes the gar- 
rulous passenger called out: ‘Well, here’s 
where we shoot the chutes.” 

For thirty yards the horses jogged as they 
should, smartly, glad at the use of a new set 
of muscles. The contemptuous young man 
had been rolling a cigarette. Weighing the 
white tobacco sack and finding it empty, 
he tossed it away. It soared, was caught by 
a little wind and fell upon a flower stalk. 
The near horse at that moment threw its 
head sideways, caught a giimpse of the 
flying bit of white, and shied. its pressure 
fell on the tug. The leather snapped, the 
stage lurched and leaped, and the team 
was off full tilt down the mountain. 

Swearing to himself, the driver leaned 
forward. The hinges of his clenched jaw 
made lumps in his cheeks. The youth in 
the middle half rose, but before his ex 
clamation was out the drummer drove an 
elbow in his side. 

“Shut up or I’ll throw you off!” he said, 
low, so the women would not hear. 

Behind him he heard for the first time 
the shrill voice of the children’s mother. 

“My!” There was surprise in the tone, 
but not alarm. ‘‘We’re agoin’ it, ain’t we? 
If we was to have a runaway, now, I know 
what I’d do—I’d just throw the children 
out an’ jump after em. I always know just 
what to do in a’ emergency.” 

The old woman sat in dubious silence. 

The drummer turned on the seat, one 
hand clutching the iron rail till it showed a 
mottled red and white, the other gripped 
warningly about his companion’s wrist. He 
looked swiftly at the women and the children 
crowded in the wagon’s body—the inert old 
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woman, the daughter animated by the speed, 
the cake-hungry boy and the young child. 
And the teacher. For an instant his glance 
fell straight in her eyes, and understanding 
passed. They were confederates. Though 
he did not look at her again, he continued 
to see her, in the corner of the seat, holding 
the boy tensely. 

It was the mother he addressed. 

“That’d be just the thing. It’s plain 
you’re a woman of decision. I'll bet those 
children are brought up the way they ought 
t’ be. You’re one of the exceptional people.” 

At last he had found his conversational 
opening. 

“Oh, I know what to do, all right. 
Jim—” 

She looked around anxiously in the be- 
ginning of her boast, and he took up the 
talk on the instant. 

“But there ain’t no need to worry. Bill 
here—the driver’s name’s Bill, ain’t it? 
ought to be if it isn’t—he wouldn’t allow 
anything like a runaway. Eh, Bill?” 

Bill was leaning forward, playing on the 


When 


lines. Perhaps he could hold the horses to 
the road. 
But the drummer had been rewarded. 


The mother laughed fatuously. The teacher, 
too, tried to laugh, but she only held the 
child the firmer. 

‘This is like shootin’ the chutes, ain’t it?” 

He chuckled; they were listening to him 
now. He turned to the child. 

“Do you like to shoot the chutes, son? 
My kiddie, he does. Just loves it! You 
didn’t know I had a little boy, did you? 
Oh, yes; I have. He’s just like you. Just 
about your age. How old are you? Fight? 
He’s nine. Yep. In the fourth grade, too. 
What grade ’re you in? I know you’re smart 
with your lessons. Your mother says so, 
doesn’t she? Except when you’re naughty, 
eh?” 

The man beside him squirmed, and he 
tightened his hold, not only in warning 
but for protection as the stage danced. 
He looked straight down, where a slide had 
cleared the mountain, to the river, flecked 
with white and sun glints. 

“My little boy looks like you. Y’ want a 
cookie? I'll give you a whole bayful when 
we stop.” 

He was talking to hold his crowd. The 
realization came oddly in a mental image: 
he saw himself on a stand, spellbinding a 
political meeting. The vision changed, and 
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he was a street faker, spieling over a satchel 
of nostrum. The pictures made him want 
to laugh immoderately, but the teacher was 
speaking: ‘‘He’ll be a good boy to get those 
cookies.”’ 

Her voice was timorous, and the effort to 
hold it steady, partly nullified by the bounc- 
ing of the stage, was manifest. The horses 
took a curve like children at snap-the-whip, 
and her head was jerked sharply, but she 
smiled as the boy gazed up at her. 

“Oh, he’s not hungry” the 
answered deprecatingly. 

“Smart boy, ma’m, ain’t he?” 

The drummer spoke to the swaying old 
woman; her stare in reply at least acknowl- 
edged his existence. 

“There ain’t another in the whole state 
that I’ve seen that looks so much like mine. 
How long’s he been goin’ to school? Is he 
good to his little sister? She’s a pretty one, 
ain’t she? Say, ain’t it funny how kids like 
him—that age—’ll take to younger ones. 
An’ they’re nothin’ but babies themselves.” 

Over his shoulder he watched the driver, 
skill with luck, swing the team around an 
angle that turned the road down a canyon’s 
crook. In the moment’s lapse, the mother 
suddenly asked: ‘‘What’s that rattlin’?” 
He turned in alarm. She had put a hand on 
the lad, but the teacher’s hand was on hers. 

“Tt’s only a pin or something on this side” 
the girl said. “Johnny, are you still 
hungry?” 

“Of course he is.””, The drummer hurried 
on, dominating again. ‘‘What kid ain’t? 
This drive’ll make him hungrier, too.”’ 

The girl took reassurance from his glance. 

“T’ll bet he can eat, eh? Why, say, my 
kid eats more’n I do, an’ I’m no bantam 
weight. Eat? Why, that kid eats f’r 
breakfast . . .” 

His words came unbroken, insistent above 
the clanking of the stage, above the murmurs 
of the driver and the growing noise of the 
river: platitudes sauced with gusto, cheap 
jokes that made the mother snicker, inept 
anecdotes of his boy’s doings. Flattery for 
the silly woman, jovial deference for her 
mother, beguilement for the child—punctu- 
ated in his mind by pictures of menace at 
hand or beyond the turn. The man at his 
side swayed against him, the wagon grazed 
the bank and the edge of the drop alternately, 
the horses ran on crazily, but his patter 
flowed unbroken and the women listened. 

Then the road turned acutely, the driver 
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fhe drummer turned on the seat, as the stage lurched and leaped, one hand gripped warningly 
about the youth’s wrist, the other clutching the iron rail. For an instant his glance 
fell straight in her eyes and understanding passed. They were confederates 
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tugged and lashed at once and the clatter 
gave way to a bridge’s rumble. In an 
instant they were climbing again, beyond 
the river. 

When the horses stopped, the drummer 


cease 1 ° 


He pulled out a flask, thrust it into the 
trembling hands of the youth, and exhaled 
a long breath. 

Say,” he whispered to his drinking com- 
panion, “say, by God, ain’t that girl back 
there got nerve?” 





SEA DREAMS 


By GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


I hear them coming up the beach, 
Pipe, drum and cymbal, smitten strings, 
The golden bugle’s lyric cry, 
Men’s voices calling each to each, 
The women’s treble, clear and high, 
And little children’s liquid speech. 
I raise my head to listen. Hark! 
Unto my ear, now close, now far, 
As to the eye the sweep of wings, 
A message comes across the dark, 
From tossing, clapping, watery hands— 
Long waves that stroke the whispering sands— 
The surf is loud upon the bar. 


I see them moving toward the land. 
In dim processional they come, 
With white robes such as Ilium knew, 
Athwart the wet and shining sand, 
Their long locks bright against the blue. 
I raise mine eyes to scan them. Lo! 
Now gleaming limb and hair sun-kissed 
Are foam, on black rocks rimmed with foam. 
The settling gulls wait, all a-row; 
The surf flings out a banner brave; 
The spin-drift hangs above the wave, 
And up the river goes the mist. 


Thy voice, O deep—thy forms, O sea— 
These, and a myriad more besides, 
Thou caldron vast where all things be, 

Unborn life pulsing in thy tides, 
Who holdest in thy moving flood 


The salt of sweat, of tears, of blood! 
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POLO IN CALIFORNIA 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


T was after the finish of one of the most 

desperate battles in the history of 

Indian polo—the final of the Durbar 

tournament between the whirlwind 

four of the Inniskillings Dragoons and 
the world-famous team of the First King’s 
Dragoon Guards. The ponies had been 
blanketed and led away under the solic- 
itous care of their retinues of turbaned 
saises and, while the sun was setting redly 
through the stratum of luminous dust 
which still hung above the spot where the 
last rally had checked the last attack, the 
victorious Inniskillings had been led to 
the Royal enclosure and presented by 
(Queen Mary with the most coveted trophy 
in all polodom, save only the International 
Cup now held by Meadowbrook. The 
red and yellow Royal Standard had flut- 
tered down from the Clubhouse. Their 
Majesties had departed in the glittering 
State carriage, and in the deepening Indian 
twilight the little knot of victors, tired 
but happy—and who but the bruised and 
battered victor knows the real sweetness 
of weariness ?>—were sauntering back across 
the hoof-pitted turf to their dressing tents. 

“°Twas the finest game of polo that 
ever any of ye played, me bhoy”’ cried an 
enthusiastic Irishman in the sable uniform 











of a Colonel of Ghoorkas, clapping one of 
the heroes on the shoulder. ‘Tis many 
a time I’ve seen ye of the Inniskillings 
and the K. D. G.’s bruisin’ the turf of 
Ranelagh and Hurlingham, but niver 
with the spirit that filled ye this day. 
Man an’ beast, ye wint at it as if the 
divil was in ye all—as nivir the game was 
plaved in England or even ould Ireland. 
It must be this sparklin’ winter air of the 
Punjab. Foinest in the world to put 
man or beast on his mettle, is it not, me 
bhoy?” 

“Pretty nearly, sir” assented the dash- 
ing Number 3 whose play that afternoon 
was destined to win him a place on the 
International team to which All-England 
pins its hopes in the Cup matches at Mead- 
owbrook this spring. ‘Pretty nearly, 
sir. There’s only one place I know where 
the air will put more into a polo player, 
and that’s southern California. A breath 
of the December wind that draws down 
from the Afghan plains through the Khyber 
to Peshawar, Pindi and Lahore is a gulp 
of raw whisky—it puts the devil in man 
and beast, as you say; but a chestful of the 
ozone that blows across the Coronado polo 
field from the Pacific on an afternoon in 
February is champagne, an_ inspiration, 
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Not even Hurlingham itself has gained the hold on the affections of so many players of 


ANS f ath 


“the game of kings” 


prominent toreign teams may be considered a notable participation in one of the great 


from abroad. 


and makes you realize that you are getting 
more out ot yourself and your ponies than 
you ever suspected was there to get out. 
Yes, of course, I’m proud we have won 
the Durbar Cup and I’m looking forward 
with no end of pleasure to the Inter- 
regimental tournament in the spring. But 
for all of that, I’m counting the months 
till my next leave will make it possible for 
me to have a few joyful weeks of winter 
polo in California on my way home, 
and my one regret is that we can’t all be 
going as a team.” 

Considering the man who said it and the 
occasion on which it was said, this was a 


fours” from Canada, 


This winter there are to be 


fine tribute of its kind, and I, who overheard 
it as I elbowed with Maharajahs and 
Major Generals, Sepoys and Tommies, 
for a place in the van of the informal 
triumph of the victorious Inniskillings, 
tucked it away in mental file for future 
reference. Occasion for its use developed 
five months later when one of a couple of 
sritish subalterns of an Egyptian regiment 
with whom I was lunching at the Turf 
Club in Cairo made a somewhat sweeping 
statement to the effect that the world’s 
center of winter polo was as fixed as the 
world’s center of gravity, that it was 
located, in fact, pretty nearly within the 
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as has Coronado, in California. 
English or Continental tournaments 


Hawaii, Mexico, England and several sections of the 
bounds of the big sunset shadow of the 
Cheops pyramid. [| assented only on 


condition that the sun should be allowed to 
sink low enough to throw the apex of the 
delimiting shadow all the w: ay across Asia 
and the Pacific, with enough to spare for 
its rough nose to muzzle over a couple of 
hundred miles of the southern end of 
California, repeating in support of this 
contention the words that I had heard 
when I trailed in the wake of the victorious 
Inniskillings in the misty Punjab twilight 
of the previous December. This was all 
coldly received, however, and, overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, I was putting up 


Polo tournaments have 
Coronado often has halt 
United States 





for less than a decade. 
a dozen or more entrants 


been held here Two or three 


but an indifferent fight, when an 
appeared from an unexpected quarter. 

“There appears to be a difference of 
opinion on a subject regarding which I 
think I may claim the right to speak with 
some authority” said a gentleman of 
military bearing who had been lunching 
alone at a window table, joining us without 
the formality of an introduction, after the 
custom prevalent in the clubs of the East. 

“The polo of you chaps—” indicating 


ally 


my young companions with an inclusive 
elance—‘‘has been confined to a season 
or two in England and Egypt (I know that 
and 


from your ages and your regiment), 
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at the present moment you are still a bit 
blinded by the glamour cast upon the 
Egyptian game by this season’s visit of 
the Duke of W——’s team and the social 
flurries incident thereto. My own experi- 
ence has been as long as my service—up- 
wards of twenty years—and even more 
varied; for outside of playing the game in 
most of the hills and plains cantonments of 
India and Burma, to say nothing of Hong- 
kong, Singapore and Manila, I have had 
one season of polo in Australia, another 
on the Rio Plata—Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo—another in the East of the 
United States, and two in California.”’ 

“And what’s your opinion regarding the 
attractions and advantages offered for 
playing the game in the various places, 
Major ——?’’ (I had seen recognition of 
the stranger gathering in the speaker’s 
eyes) said one of the subalterns defer- 
entially, mentioning a name long a byword 
to poloists of both hemispheres. 








Time was when society played bridge during the finals of a polo match. 
Phat day is over. The game has becoine popular and the 
excitement at the great international meets is intense 


“T haven’t time to tell you in detail,” 
said the distinguished officer, rising with a 
smile, ‘for I must be off to catch my train 
to Alexandria. But ll put it this way, to 
be brief: If it’s true, as the poet says, that 
a man builds his heavens out of the stones 
of his desires, my supreme conception of 
‘Paradise enow’ would be a stable of a 
dozen or so of the best ponies in the world, 
and with them to follow an endless round 
of tournaments in Burlingame, Santa Bar- 
bara, Pasadena, Riverside and Coronado, 
along the California coast.” 

I cite these instances to give some idea 
of the estimations in which California is 
regarded by two of the greatest polo 
players in the world, neither of whom is an 
American. The triumphs of the great 
Meadowbrook team have done much to 
bring American polo to the attention of 
the rest of the world, but it has remained 
for California to hold and increase it. 
Taken by and large amongst poloists of 
all quarters of the globe, not a one of the 
old polo ** Meccas of the Faithful,” not even 
Hurlingham itself, has gained the hold on 
the affections of so many players of ‘the 
game of kings” as has Coronado, where 





















It is because of the remarkable way in which the California polo centers seem to bring out the best in 
pony and man, that one is led to the belief that here is polo to be brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection. California means all-year-round practice at the game 
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tournaments have been held for less than 
a decade. The best evidence in support 
of the truth of this surprising but indis- 
putable fact is that, while one of the great 
English or Continental tournaments is 
held lucky if it attracts to itself two or 
three prominent foreign teams, Coronado 
often has a half dozen or more entrants 
from abroad, as this year when there are to 
be fours from Canada, Hawaii, Mexico, 
England and_ several sections of the 
United States. 

The ancestral home of polo is probably 
in Manipur or one of the other small 
Himalayan frontier states of India, where 
even today one may still see it played in 
its original form, one half of a_ village 
against another, with the crowded main 
street of the bazaar as the battleground. 
In America and Europe the game is an 
exotic, so to speak, but just as finer orchids 
are often grown in the hot houses of New 
York or London than in the forests of 
Brazil or Java, so has the transplanted 
game undergone greater development in 
two or three of the countries that have 
adopted it than in its Indian home. There 
are, to be sure, several magnificent fours to 
be found among the many put in the field 
by the various native states of India, but 
the best of these could hardly hope to win 
farther than to the semi-finals of one of 
the big tournaments of Europe or America. 
British persistency and pluck took the 
game one notch higher than it could ever 
have attained with only Oriental dash and 
recklessness behind it, and it now remains 
for American resourcefulness and system- 
atic training methods to elevate it. still 
farther. It is because of the remarkable 
way in which Coronado and the other 
California polo centers seem to bring out 
the best in pony and man—to draw them 
out above form rather than to depress 
them below it—that one is led to the belief 
that here, rather than in the Eastern states 
of America, is polo to be brought to the high- 
est pitch of perfection it has yet attained. 
The firm hard fields of California strike 
less pleasantly on the eye than do those 
verdant stretches of velvet turf one always 
associates with Hurlingham or Ranelagh, 
but they are faster and truer than the 
latter, and just as the hard cement and clay 
tennis courts of California have carried 
the Pacific Coast players into a class by 
themselves as racket wielders, so also, the 





experts are beginning to figure, will the 
California polo fields bring on indefinitely 
the game of those who will take advantage 
of them for the possible all-the-year-round 
practice that they offer the opportunity 
10F. 

Polo was introduced in southern Cali- 
fornia more than two decades ago by a 
stout-hearted, hard-riding lot of gentlemen 
and sportsmen—mostly Englishmen—of 
Riverside, who played the game for the love 
of it and kept it alive through fifteen years of 
public indifference by their unseifish de- 
votion to its best ideals. Burlingame, with 
more money and leisure, did the same 
thing in central California with less effort. 
The consolidation of California polo and 
its regeneration was effected through the 
founding of the Coronado Country Club 
less than a decade ago, the donation of a 
$5000 Challenge Cup by John D. Spreckels, 
and the establishment of stables which 
have made it possible to extend to visiting 
players such opportunities for enjoying 
their favorite sport that they are tempted 
half-way round the world to take advantage 
of them. How real this attraction is, and 
how far it reaches, may be surmised when 
I say that last spring The Asian, of Cal- 
cutta, the leading sporting paper of the 
East, devoted two five-column articles to 
the outline of a round-the-world trip for 
two teams—one of British army officers 
and the other of Indian gentlemen—the 
piéce de résistance of which was to consist 
of two months of polo in California and a 
try for the Coronado Cup. Such a journey 
was too great an undertaking to launch at 
once, but the editor of The Asian wrote 
me a few months ago in London that he 
had every hope that the preparations al- 
ready under way would not lapse until the 
two best teams of the kind indicated that 
can be gathered in India had been started 
from Calcutta on their long journey by 
Rangoon, Singapore, Manila, Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Honolulu to the goal of their, 
and all other poloists’ desire, Coronado. 

[ quoted a famous Anglo-Indian player 
on the exhilarant effects of breathing the 
air of Coronado—I have yet to speak of 
the atmosphere, the polo atmosphere, I 
mean. That sparkling, heady air has 
probably been pouring in off from the 
Pacific for a number of aeons; the 
atmosphere is a phenomenon of recent 
development, and that Coronado is already 
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Polo was played at Santa Barbara fourteen years ago, when the game was new to California. 
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The Santa 


Barbara club now confines itself to the development of local players and to the numerous 
Eastern sojourners who do not desire the trouble of big lines of ponies, but 
who enjoy a run on the field, between the mountains and the sea 


breathing it isas remarkable as the sudden 
rise of that place to one of the premier 
centers of polodom. Define it. Impossible. 
As well try to tell what is stirring in your 
mind at your first sight of the Himalayas 
or an army moving into action under fire. 
But it might be roughly indicated by saying 
that it is ‘‘the-something-in-the-air”’ cre- 
ated by your knowledge that almost every 
one you are meeting in the inner periphery 
of the polo field has thrilled to the move- 
ment of the sinewy muscles of a galloping 
horse between his knees and is thereby 
tuned up to thrill in unison with the ebb 
and flow of the game he has come to see. 
Five years ago I saw a motor load of bored 
beauties whiling away the tedium of one 
of the most exciting finals Coronado has 
ever seen by playing bridge. Three years 
later, on a similar occasion, I saw one of 
these same girls wade half-knee deep into 


a mud puddle in order to get a clear view 
of the finish of a brilliant run-and-carry 
down the field, not to discover that she 
had abandoned terra firma until the splash 
made by the dainty foot she stamped, when 
the goal was finally missed by an inch, 
dampened her gown if not her enthusiasm. 

Coronado’s hyper-charged polo atmos- 
phere was responsible for the regeneration. 
Today it is unthinkable that any one should 
resort to bridge at a Coronado polo final, 
but if you think it is improbable that a 
properly brought-up girl would so far forget 
herself as to walk into a mud puddle without 
knowing it, go down and see a game your- 
self. I believe that recent improvements 
have done away with possibility of mud 
puddles, but if there should chance to be 
any I warn you in advance that it is safer 
not to be standing near them when the 
game approaches its climax. 
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Donna, pale. terrorized and disheveled, reeled toward him. He swung his horse a little, leaned outward 
and downward, and with a sweep of his strong left arm he lifted her off the ground 
and set her in front of him on Friar Tuck’s neck 
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THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Captain Scraggs 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, the story is as follows: 


burros and three men. 


At sunrise on the Colorado desert, seven dark objects detach 
themselves from the night shadows and crawl toward the mountains. 


Slowly they assume the definite shapes of four 


One man is of the dauntless prospecting tribe known as ‘Desert Rats’’; one is a tenderfoot 
from Boston; the third is a Cahuilla Indian, faithful mozo to the Desert Rat. 
expedition and is guiding “‘Boston,”’ the tenderfoot, to a claim which he wishes to sell him. 


The prospector has outfitted the 
Asandstorm sweeping 


over them uncovers to the Desert Rat the long-lost claim of a departed denizen of the desert, a ledge of exceeding 
richness which he immediately stakes out as ‘‘Baby Mine” in honor of the little one soon to be born to him at home in 


San Bernardino. 
leads him to crime. 


that I get justice.” Death overtakes him. 
chance,” 
Pasqual, 
once the best and the worst man in San Pasqual. 
which he had long worshiped her mother. 


He proceeds to load the burros with sacks of the precious ore. 


At this point Boston’s cupidity 


Through trickery he succeeds in having the Desert Rat despatch the Indian for water, then 
attacks the master, leaves him to death in the desert, and escapes with the treasure. 
to write an imperishable message upon the floor of a lava-crusted canyon: 


His victim contrives, however, 
“Friend, look in my canteen and see 


That message, strange instrument of its author who took the “long 
is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch, at San 
Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, finds a loyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gambler, at 
Hennage watches over the girl from the discreet distance at 
But one night, when no one seems to be watching, Donna is attacked 


by hoboes, and young Bob McGraw, riding into town at the right moment, spurs to her rescue. 


THE NURSE AND THE INCURABLE 


S has been intimated elsewhere in 
this story, San Pasqual has the 
reputation of being a “tough” 
town. This is due in a large 
measure to the fact that it is a 

division terminal, and at all division ter- 
minals train crews must reckon with that 
element in our leisure class which declines 
to pay railroad fare and elects to travel on 
brake-beams rather than in Pullman sleep- 
ers. Having been unceremoniously plucked 
from his precarious perch, the dispossessed 
hobo, finding himself stranded in a desert 
town where the streets are not electrically 
lighted, follows the dumb dictates of his 
stomach and the trend of his abnormal 
ambition, and promptly ‘turns a trick.” 
Occasionally there is an objection on the 
part of the “trickee” and somebody gets 
killed. Naturally enough, it follows that 
the sound of pistol shots is frequently heard 
in the land, and since it happens nine times 
out of ten that the argument is between 
transients, the permanent resident is not 
nearly so interested in the outcome as one 


might imagine—particularly when the shoot- 
ing takes place at night and beyond the 
town limits. 

Harley P. Hennage had crossed from the 
eating-house, and had just reached the 
porch of the Silver Dollar saloon, when 
above the whistling of the “zephyr” he 
heard the muffled reports of three pistol 
shots. One “Borax” O’Rourke, a ‘“mule- 
skinner” from up Keeler way, who had just 
arrived in San Pasqual to spend his pay- 
day after the fashion of the country, heard 
them also. 

“Down the tracks,’ O’ Rourke elucidated. 
“Tramps fightin’ with a railroad policeman, 
I guess. Let’s go down.” 

“What’s the use?” objected Mr. Hen- 
nage. “A yegg never does any damage 
unless he’s right on top of his man. They 
all carry little short bulldog guns, an’ I 
never did see one o’ them little bar pistols 
that would score a hit at twenty yards after 
sundown. They carry high.” 

At that instant the sound of another shot 
was heard, but faintly. 
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“That’s the hobo” announced Mr. Hen- 
nage with conviction. ‘Them first three 
shots came from a life-size gun.” 

Half a minute passed; then came the 
report of six shots, following so quickly 
upon each other that they sounded almost 
like a volley. 

“Nine shots” commented “Borax” 

*O’Rourke. “That’s an automatic.” 

“That’s what it is!” Mr. Hennage 
walked to the end of the porch. He was 
just a little excited. “It’s all off with the 
hobo” he continued. “I know the man 
that’s using that automatic, and he can shoot 
your eye out at a hundred yards. I saw him 
ridin’ in just as I left the eatin’ house.” 

“He must have been movin’ to get down 
there in such a hurry. What’s a man on 
horseback doin’ chasin’ hobos across a web 
of railroad tracks, an’ if he was headed 
south, seems to me he’d have laid over for 
supper—”’ 

But Harley P. had a flash of inspiration 
now. “Come on, ©’Rourke” he shouted, 
and made a flying leap off the saloon porch. 
Borax followed, and the two raced down the 
street at top speed—which, in the case of 
Mr. Hennage, owing to his weight and his 
bow-legs, was not remarkable. Borax 
easily outdistanced him. 

Meanwhile, a rather spectacular pano- 
rama had been unfolding itself back of the 
string of box-cars. Guided by Donna’s 
screams, Bob McGraw sent his horse away 
at a tearing gallop, lifting him in great leaps 
across the maze of railroad tracks, and in a 
shower of flying cinders brought him up, 
almost sitting, in the little foot-path between 
two lines of track. Almost under Friar 
Tuck’s front feet, Donna was struggling in 
the grasp of three ruffians, one of whom 
was endeavoring to tie a handkerchief across 
her mouth. The velocipede had been de- 
railed by means of a car-stake placed across 
the track. 

Bob McGraw’s long gun rose and fell 
three times, and at each deadly drop a streak 
of flame punctured the moonlight. The 
three assailants went down, shot through 
their respective legs—which remarkable co- 
incidence was not a coincidence at all, but 
merely a touch of kindly consideration on 
the part of Bob McGraw, who didn’t believe 
in killing his man when wounding him 
would serve the same purpose. 

As the three brutes dropped away from 
her the man from Owens river valley lowered 
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his weapon, and Donna, pale, terrorized and 
disheveled, reeled toward him. He swung 
his horse a little, leaned outward and down- 
ward, and with a sweep of his strong left 
arm he lifted her off the ground and set her 
in front of him on Friar Tuck’s neck, just 
as one of the wounded thugs straightened 
up, cut loose with his bulldog gun and shot 
Bob McGraw through the right breast. 

Donna heard a half-suppressed “Oh!” 
from her deliverer, and felt him sway for- 
ward a little. Then, seeming to summon 
every atom of grit and strength he possessed, 
he whirled his horse, scuttled away around 
the rear of the box-car, out of danger, and 
set Donna on the ground. 

“Wait here’ he commanded, through 
teeth clenched to keep back the blood that 
welled from within him. ‘I was too kind— 
to those hounds.” 

He rode back and finished his night’s 
work. War-mad, he sat his horse, reeling 
in the saddle, and emptied his gun into the 
squirming wretches as they sought to crawl 
under the car for protection. 

Donna was terribly frightened, but she 
was the last woman in the world to go into 
hysterics. She realized that she was saved, 
and accordingly commenced to cry, while 
waiting for the horseman to reappear. A 
minute passed and still he did not come, and 
suddenly, without quite realizing what she 
was doing or why she did it, the girl went 
back to the scene of the battle to look for him. 
She was not so badly frightened now, but 
rather awed by the silence. Donna was 
desert-bred, and in all her life she had never 
fainted. For a girl she was remarkably 
free from ‘“‘nerves,’’ and she had lived too 
long in San Pasqual to faint now at sight 
of the three still figures huddled between the 
ties, even had she seen them; which she 
had not. All that Donna saw was a roan 
range pony, standing quietly with drooping 
head, while his master sprawled in the 
saddle with his arms around his horse’s 
neck. Donna went quickly to him, and 
when the moon came out from behind a 
hurrying cloud she was enabled, with the 
aid of the ghastly green glare from a switch 
lantern which shone on his face, to observe 
that he was quite conscious and looking at 
her with untroubled boyish eyes. 

His hat was lying on the ground, securely 
anchored by the pony’s left fore foot. With 
rather unnatural calmness and _ following, 
subconsciously perhaps, her acquired 































































instinct for salving hats for the men of her 
little world, Donna stooped, slapped the 
pony’s leg to make him release the hat and 
picked it up. She stood for a few seconds, 
with the hat in her hand, looking at him 
pityingly. The man’s brown eyes blazed 
with admiration. 

“What a woman!” he wheezed. ‘You’re 
brave—like a man. You came back. I’d 
like—to live—to serve you—further—”’ 

He gurgled, a red stain appeared at the 
corners of his mouth, and he closed his eyes 
fora moment. When he opened them again 
his soul was shining through and he smiled 
a little. He did not again attempt to speak, 
yet, for all that, Donna heard the man-call 
to the woman that belonged to him, the mate 
for whom he had been destined when the 
world was first created. There are in this 
world personalities so finely attuned to each 
other that mere words are unnecessary to 
express the feelings of each for the other 
when first they meet. Between certain rare 
souls the gulf of convention may be bridged 
by a glance; the divine miracle of a pure and 
holy love, leaping to life in an instant, can 
suffer no defilement by a spontaneous and 
human impulse to grasp the precious gift 
ere life departs. 

Some women love at first sight, but the 
vast majority, lacking the imagination to 
perceive, at a glance, the attributes that go 
toward the making of a Man, only think 
they love and delay a conventional period 
before yielding. But Donna Corblay had 
lived so long alone in sordid, unimaginative, 
unromantic San Pasqual that, from much 
inhibition and introspection, she was dif- 
ferent from most women. She had grown 
to rely on herself, to trust her own judgment 
and to bank on first impressions. As she 
faced Bob McGraw now, her first impression 
was that he was telling her with his eyes that 
he loved her, that he had ridden in behind 
this string of box-cars to purchase her honor 
at the price of his life, because he loved her. 
And inasmuch as there appeared to be 
nothing unusual or unconventional in his 
telling her this—with his eyes, Donna was 
sensible of but one feeling and one desire; a 
feeling of gratitude to him for the priceless 
gift of his love and her honor, a desire to— 

She dropped his hat, wiped the blood from 
his lips and kissed him. 

Bob McGraw smiled wistfully. 

“It’s worth it,” he whispered, ‘and few 
women are—worth—dying for.” 
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“You must not die” the girl cried pas- 
sionately. ‘“You’re my Dream Man and 
I’ve waited so long for you and dreamed of 
your coming! I'll pray for you, I'll ask God 
to give you to me—”’ 

An almost fanatical joy beamed in her 
wonderful eyes, the color had returned to 
her cheeks; and to Bob McGraw, faltering 
there on the edge of eternity, her radiant 
regal presence brought a wondrous peace. 
For a moment he saw the moonlight reflect- 
ing the light in her eyes; a strand of her hair 
blew across his face—he smelled its per- 


fume; the intoxication of her glorious 
personality caused him to marvel and 


doubt his own waning sense of the reality 
of things. He leaned toward her hungrily 
and lapsed into unconsciousness, while his 
big limp body commenced to slide slowly 
out of the slippery saddle. She caught him 
in her strong arms, eased him to the ground 
and knelt there with his red head in her lap, 
showering his face with her kisses and her 
tears. It was thus that ‘‘Borax” O’Rourke, 
badly blown after his three-hundred-yard 
dash, found them. 

“Great snakes, young lady, what’s hap- 
pened?” gasped Mr. O’ Rourke. 

“Three brutes and a man have been 
killed” she replied. 

“What the—who—who’s 
Are you—”’ 

“Don’t ask questions, Borax. I am not 
hurt, but I have no time to answer questions. 
Please remove that car-stake and replace 
the velocipede on the tracks.” 

Her cool demeanor, despite her tears, her 
terse commands, indicating a plan for prompt 
action of. some kind, flabbergasted Borax to 
such an extent that he commenced to swear 
very fluently, without for a moment realizing 
that there was a lady present. And just at 
this juncture Harley P. Hennage arrived. 

As might be expected, Harley P. wasted 
no time catering to the calf of curiosity. 

“Let me have him, Miss Donna” he 
ordered. ‘We'll put him 6n the veloci- 
pede and rush him up to the hotel. T’ll—” 

“No, Mr. Hennage. He belongs to me. 
Place him on the velocipede and help me 
take him home.” 

“To the Hat Ranch?” 

“Ves, of course. I can care for him 
there, if he lives.” 

“Why, Miss Donna—” 

“Do it, please’ she commanded. “I 
know best. Set him on the little platform 
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and tie his legs to the reach. Then stand 
behind him to work the lever, and let him 
rest against your knees. [ll follow with the 
horse.” 

“Remarkable! Very remarkable!” solil- 
oquized the big gambler. Without further 
ado he proceeded to carry out Donna’s 
orders. 

“Borax,” Donna continued, ‘‘you run up 
to the drug store and tell Doc Taylor what’s 
happened. I'll send Sam Singer back with 
the velocipede for him.” 

She gathered the reins in her left hand and 
swung aboard Friar Tuck. Harley P., 
having disposed of his gory burden on the 
limited accommodations of the track veloci- 
pede, seized the levers and trundled away, 
followed by Donna on Friar Tuck, cau- 
tiously picking his way between the ties. 

Borax ©’Rourke stood for a moment, 
gazing after them. 

‘She acts like a mother cat with a kitten” 
he muttered. “Damned if she wasn’t 
kissin’ the feller-—an’ him a stranger in 
town!” 

He walked rapidly back to San Pasqual, 
and such was his perturbation that he 
sought to have “Doc” Taylor unravel the 
puzzle for him. 

“‘Hysterics” was the doctor’s explanation. 

“Rats” retorted O’ Rourke. 

“All right, then. It’s rats.” The doctor 
grabbed his emergency grip and departed on 
the run for the Hat Ranch. Sam Singer 
met him half-way with the velocipede. 

©’Rourke returned to the Silver Dollar 
saloon where, since he was a vulgarian and a 
numbskull, he retailed his story to the 
loungers there assembled. 

“T’]l never git over the sight o’ that girl 
a-kissing that young feller” he concluded. 
“Why, I’d down a hobo every mornin’ before 
breakfast if I knowed for certain she’d treat 
me that-a-way for doin’ it.” 

The situation was canvassed at consider- 
able length, and only the entrance of the 
constable with a request for volunteers to 
help him remove the “remainders” that 
were littering up the right of way below 
town, served to turn the conversation into 
other channels. 

Upon their arrival at the Hat Ranch a 
shout from Harley P. Hennage brought Sam 
Singer and Soft Wind to the front gate. 
Donna dismounted, tying Friar Tuck to 
the ‘zephyr’ by the simple process of 
dropping the reins over his head, and 


hurried into the house to prepare her 
mother’s old room for the reception of the 
wounded man. Bob McGraw was very 
limp and white as Harley P. and the Indian 
carried him in. The gambler undressed him 
while Sam Singer sprang aboard the veloci- 
pede and sped back toward town to meet 
the doctor. 

When the doctor arrived, he and Harley 
P. Hennage went into the bedroom, closing 
the door after them. Donna remained in 
the kitchen. She had already ordered 
Soft Wind to light a fire in the range and 
heat some water, and when presently the 
gambler came out to the kitchen he nodded 
his appreciation of her forethought ere he 
disappeared again with the hot water and a 
basin. 

In about an hour Doctor Taylor emerged, 
grip in hand. 

“T’ve done all I can for him, Miss 
Corblay” he told her. “I’m going up 
town to close the drug store and get a few 
things I may need, but Ill be back within 
an hour and spend the balance of the night 
with him.” 

“Will he live?” 

Donna’s voice was calm, her tones 
hinting of nothing more than a friendly 
interest and sympathy; yet Harley P., 
watching her over the doctor’s shoulder, 
guessed the stress of emotion under which 
she strove, for he, too, had seen her kiss Bob 
McGraw as he lay unconscious in her arms. 

“T fear he will not. The bullet ranged 
upward, perforating the top of his right lung, 
and went on clean through. I’ve seen men 
recover from wounds in more vital parts, 
but a .45-caliber bullet did the trick to our 
young friend, and a .45 tears quite a hole. 
He’s big and strong and has a fighting 
chance, but I’m afraid—very much afraid— 
of internal hemorrhage, and _ traumatic 
pneumonia is bound to set in.” 

“He will not die!” said Donna. 

The doctor looked at her curiously. “TI 
hope not” he said. ‘‘But he’ll need a trained 
nurse and the best of care to pull through. 
It’s long odds.” 

“That young feller’s middle name is 
Long Odds.” Mr. Hennage had arrived 
at the conclusion that Donna needed a 
great deal of comforting at that moment. 
‘‘He’s lived on long odds ever since he came 
into this country.” 

“How do you know, Hennage?” the 
doctor demanded. “I tell—” 


























“Long odds an’ long guns, like birds 
o’ feather always flock together” the gambler 
answered him drily. ‘This young feller 
wouldn’t feel that he was gettin’ any joy 
out o’ life if he didn’t tackle the nub end o’ 
the deal. I’m layin’ even money he comes 
up to the young lady’s expectations.” 

Donna thanked him with her eyes, and 
Harley P. crossed to the door and looked 
down the long patio to where a small white 
wooden cross gleamed through the festoons 
of climbing roses. 

“He ought to have a nurse” the doctor 
advised Donna. 

“Very well, doctor. You will telephone 
to Bakersfield, or Los Angeles, will you not, 
and engage one?”’ 

“T don’t think our patient can afford the 
expense. Hennage frisked him and all the 
money—” 

“Thank you, I will attend to the financial 
side of this case, Doctor Taylor.”’ 

Mr. Hennage turned from his survey of 
the patio. 

“Doc,” he complained, “‘it’s time for you 
to move out o’ San Pasqual. You’ve 
stayed too long already. You're gettin’ 
the San Pasqual sperrit, Doc. You ain’t 
got no sympathy for a stranger.” 

“Well, you don’t expect me to put up 
twenty-five a week and railroad fare—” 

“Never mind worryin’ about what you’ve 
got to put up with, Doc. If you know all 
the things I put up with—thanks, Doc. 
Hurry back, and don’t forget to ’phone for 
that nurse.” 

“Ain’t it marvelous how a small camp 
always narrers the point o’ view?” the 
gambler observed when the doctor had 
gone. ‘Always thinkin’ o’ themselves an’ 
money. A man in my business, Miss 
Donna, soon learns that mighty few men— 
an’ women, too—will stand the acid. That 
young feller inside (he jerked a fat thumb 
over his shoulder) will stand it. I know. 
I’ve applied the acid. An’ you'll stand the 
acid, too,’”’ he added—‘‘when Mrs. Penny- 
cook hears you kissed Bob McGraw. 
Ouch! That woman’s tongue drips cor- 
rosive sublimate.”’ 

Donna blushed furiously. 

“You—you—won’t tell, will you, Mr. 
Hennage?”’ 

“Of course not. But that chuckleheaded 
roughneck O’Rourke will. Why did you 
kiss him? I ain’t one o’ the presumin’ 
kind, but I’d like to know, Miss Donna.” 
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“T kissed him’—Donna commenced to 
cry and hid her burning face in her hands. 
“T kissed him because—because—I thought 
he was dying—and he was the first man— 
that looked at—me so different. And he 
was so brave, Mr. Hennage—”’ 

“That you thought he was a man an’ 
worth the kiss, eh, Miss Donna?”’ 

“T guess that’s the explanation’ she 
confessed, the while she marveled inwardly 
that she should feel such relief at unburden- 
ing her secret to the worst man in San 
Pasqual. 

“Tf some good woman had only done that 
for me” the gambler murmured a little 
wistfully. “If she only had! But of course 
this young Bob, he’s different from—what 
I was at his age—” 

“T couldn’t help it” Donna sobbed; “‘he’s 
one of the presuming kind.” 

Harley P. sat down and laughed until his 
three gold teeth almost threatened to fall 
out. 

“God bless your sweet soul, Miss Donna,” 
he gasped, “‘go in and kiss him again! He 
needs you worse than he does a nurse. Go 
in an’ kiss the presumin’ cuss.” 








“Youre making fun of me” Donna 
charged. 
“I’m not. Can’t a low-down, no-account 


man like me even laugh where there’s 
happiness? Why, if that young feller goes 
to work an’ spoils it all by kickin’ the bucket, 
I'd die o’ grief.” 

“You know him, do you not?” 

“T should say so.” 

“Ts he—” 

“Yes, he’s the nicest kind of a boy.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

Donna was thoughtful. 

“Nice disparity in ages, don’t you think, 
Miss Donna?” 

Donna blushed again. 
business ?”’ she asked. 

“Well, that’s a right hard question to 
answer, Miss Donna. He was a lawyer 
once for about a month, after he got out o’ 
college, an’ then he worked on a newspaper. 
After that, just to prove he was a human 
bein’, he got the notion that there was 
money in the chicken business. Well, he 
got out o’ the chicken business with a 
couple o’ hundred dollars, an’ then he come 
breezin’ into a minin’ camp one day an’ 
tried bustin’ a faro bank. Failed agin. 
I’m responsible for that failure, though. 


“What is his 
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The next I see of him is a year later, in 
Mckittrick, where he’s runnin’ a_ real 
estate office an’ dealin’ in oil lands. But 
somehow there never was no oil on none o’ 
the land that Bob tied up, so he got plumb 
disgusted an’ quit. He was thinkin’ 0’ 
tourin’ the country districts sellin’ little 
pieces 0’ bluestone to put in the bowls of 
kerosene lamps to keep ’em from explodin’, 
when I see him next. He borrowed fifty 
dollars from me—which he ain’t paid back 
yet, come to think on’t—an’ went to Nevada 
minin’ an’ just at present he’s about settled 
into his regular legitimate business. He 
was headed that way from birth. I could 
read the signs.” 

“‘What is his present profession ?”’ 

“‘He’s an Inspector o’ Landscapes.”’ 

“You’re wrong. He’s not a Desert Rat.” 

“Heis. Ican prove it.” 

“He’s too young. They don’t begin to 
‘rat’ until they’re close to forty. I could 
name you a dozen, and the youngest is 
thirty-eight.” 

“Oh, you’re thinkin’ o’ the ordinary, 
garden variety. But I tell you this McGraw 
man’s a Desert Rat. The desert’s got him. 
Generally it don’t get ’em so young, but 
once in a while it does. An’ of all the 
Desert Rats that ever sucked a niggerhead 
cactus, the feller that goes huntin’ lost 
mines is the worst. They never get over 
it.” 

Donna permitted herself a very small 
smile. 

“Sometimes they do” she reminded him. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised. But not until 
they’ve found what they’re lookin’ for. 
However, we’ll wait an’ see if Bob McGraw 
—like that name, Miss Donna?” 

“T love it.” 

“We'll wait an’ see if he pulls through this, 
an’ then we'll find out if he can be cured 
o’ desert-rattin’. In the meantime I’ll wait 
here until Doc gets back. I ain’t one of the 
presumin’ kind, but I think I’d better stay. 
An’ you—I think you’d better go in an’ 
have another good look at this Desert Rat 
o’ yours. He’s breathin’ like the north 
wind sighin’ through a knot-hole.” 

He watched her disappear. 

“For the sight 0’ a good woman, O Lord, 
we thank Thee,” he murmured, “‘an’ for the 
sight o’ a good woman with grit, we thank 
Thee some more. Great grief, why wasn’t 


I born good an’ good-lookin’ ’stead o’ fat an’ 
no account ?” 





At ten o’clock Doc Taylor returned to the 
Hat Ranch and found the condition of his 
patient unchanged. He was. still un- 
conscious and his loud, stertorous breathing, 
coupled with the ghastly exhaust of air 
through the hole on his breast, testified to the 
seriousness of his condition. Throughout 
the night Donna sat by the bedside watching 
him, while the doctor remained in the 
kitchen with Mr. Hennage. 

Toward morning Bob McGraw opened 
his eyes and looked at Donna very wonder- 
ingly. Then his glance wandered around 
the room and back to the girl. He was 
plainly puzzled. 

‘“‘Where’s my horse,” he whispered, “‘and 
my spurs and my gun and hat?” 

Donna bent over him and placed two 
cool fingers on his lips. 

“The hemorrhage has stopped,” she 
warned him, “and you mustn’t speak or 
move, or you may bring it on again.” 

“T remember—now. I fired—low—and 
he—got me. Where’s Friar Tuck?” 

“Your horse? He’s in the corral at San 
Pasqual, and your gun is in the kitchen with 
your spurs, and your hat—why, I guess I 
forgot to bring your hat with me. But 
don’t worry about it. I’m Donna Corblay 
of the Hat Ranch, and I’ll give you your 
choice of a hundred hats if you’ll only get 
well.” 

“Are you—the—girl—that kissed me?” 

Donna’s voice was very low, her face was 
very close to his as she answered him. 
His lean brown hand stole confidingly into 
hers—for a long time he was silent, content 
to lie there and know that she was near him. 

Presently he looked up at her again, with 
the same dominating, wistful entreaty in 
his brown eyes. She lowered her head 
until her cheek rested against his, and his 
arm went upward and around her neck. 

““God—made you—for me”’ he whispered. 
“T love you, and my name is Bob McGraw. 
I guess—I’ll—get well.”’ 

“Beloved,” she breathed, ‘‘of course 
you'll get well. I want you to.” She 
smoothed the wavy auburn hair back from 
his forehead. “Go to sleep” she com- 
manded. ‘You can’t talk to me any more. 
I’m going to go to sleep, too.” 

She drew a bright Mexican serape over 
her shoulders, sat down in a rocking-chair 
by the side of the bed and closed her eyes. 
For what seemed to her a lapse of hours, 
although in reality it was less than five 
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minutes, she tried to induce a clever counter- 
feit of sleep, but unable longer to deprive 
herself of another look at her prize she 
opened her eyes and gazed at Bob McGraw. 
To her almost childish delight he was 
watching her; and then she noticed his 
little, cheerful, half-mocking smile. 

She flushed hotly. For the first time she 
permitted the searchlight of reason to play 
on the events of the night, and it occurred 
to her now that she had been guilty of a 
monstrous breach of convention, an unprec- 
edented, unmaidenly action. She felt like 
crying now, with the thought that she had 
held herself so cheap. Bob McGraw saw 
the flush and the pallor that followed it. 
He read the unspoken thought behind the 
changing rush of color. 

“Don’t feel—that way—about it’ he 
whispered haltingly. “It’s unusual—but 
then—you and I are unusual, too. There 
seems to be—perfect—understanding, and 
between a—man and a woman that means— 
perfect peace. It had to—be. It was 
preordained—our meeting. What is—your 
name?” 

Donna again told him. 

“Nice—name. Like it.” 

He closed his eyes and dropped off to 
sleep like a tired boy. 

Donna sat there until sunrise, rocking 
back and forth, striving to weave an orderly 
pattern of reason out of the tangle of un- 
reason in which she found herself when 
confronted by that look in Bob McGraw’s 
brown eyes. She failed. She could not 
think calmly. She was conscious of but one 
supreme emotion as she gazed at this man 
who had ridden into her life, gun in hand. 
She was happy. Heretofore her life had 
been quiet, even, unemotional, always the 
same—and now she was happy, riotously, 
deliriously happy; and it did not occur to 
her that Bob McGraw might die. She 
willed that he should live, for life was love, 
and love—what was love? Something that 
surged, a wave of exquisite tenderness, 
through Donna’s lonely heart, something 
that throbbed in the untouched recesses of 
her womanhood, arousing in her a fierce, 
almost primitive desire to possess this man, 
to fondle his auburn head, to caress him, to 
work for him, slave for him, to show her 
gratitude and adoration by living for him, 
and—if need be—by dying for him! 

It occurred to her presently that there was 
nothing so very unmaidenly in her action, 
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after all. She felt no distinct loss of 
womanly reserve—no crumbling of the 
foundations of dignity. She still had 


those attributes; tomorrow, when she re- 
turned to the cashier’s counter at the 
eating-house, she would still have these 
defensive weapons against the invasions of 


the sensual, smirking, patronizing male 
brutes with which every passing train 


appeared to be filled; the well-dressed, hard- 
finished city men, who held her cheap 
because she presided behind an eating- 
house cash-register. How well she knew 
their quick, bold stares, their clumsy 
subterfuges to enter into conversation with 
her; and how different was Bob McGraw 
to such as they! 

Here at last was the reason, unseen and 
unrecognized at first, manifesting itself 
merely in the spontaneous and unconscious 
shattering of her maidenly reserve, but 
distinctly visible now. It was not that Bob 
McGraw had come to her out of the desert 
at a time when she needed him most; it 
was not that he came in all the bravery 
and generous sacrifice of youth, shedding 
his blood that she might not shed tears; it 
was not the service he had rendered her that 
made her love him, for San Pasqual was 
“long” on mere animal courage. It was 
the adoration that gleamed in his eyes—an 
adoring stare, revealing respect behind his 
love—that one quality without which love 
is a dead and withered thing. 

She knew him now—the man he was. 
She saw the priceless pearl of character he 
possessed. Bob McGraw was a_ wild, 
reckless, unthinking, impulsive fellow, per- 
haps, but for all that he was the sort of man 
at whose feet women, both good and bad, 
have laid their hearts since the world began. 


He was kind. Harley P. Hennage was 
right. Bob McGraw was a Desert Rat. 


But a Desert Rat lives close to the great 
heart of Mother Nature, and his own heart 
is clean. 

The dawn-light came filtering across the 
desert and lit up the room where she sat. 
She turned to the bed and saw that Bob 
McGraw was watching her again, and on 
his face was that little, cheerful, mocking, 
inscrutable smile. 

Again Donna found herself powerless to 
resist the appeal in the man’s eyes. She was 
crying a little as she slipped to her knees 
beside the bed and laid her cheek against 
his. 


































“T can’t help it” she whispered. ‘I seem 
to have loved you always, and oh, Bob, 
dear, you'll be very, very good to me, 
won’t you? You must be brave and try 
to get well, for both our sakes. We need 
each other so.” 

Bob McGraw did not answer readily. 
He was too busy thanking God for the 
great gift of perfect understanding. More- 
over, he had a perforated lung and a heart 
whose duties had suddenly been increased 
a thousand-fold, if it was to hold inviolate 
this sacred joy of possession which thrilled 
him now. He was alert and conscious, 
despite the shock of his wound, and the 
reserve strength in his six feet of splendid 
manhood was coming to his aid. When 
he could trust himself to speak, he said: 

“You’re a very wonderful woman.” 

“But you were laughing at me—a little.” 

“Not at you, at Fate—the great, big, 
bugaboo Fate.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I—can 
—turned.”’ 

“Vou dear, big, red-headed philosopher.” 

“And you—didn’t you save my hat?” 

“No, dear. Don’t worry over such a 
trifleasahat. I'll give youa—”’ 

“But this was—a—good hat’? he com- 
plained. “I paid twenty dollars—” 

“Never mind your old hat. Don’t talk. 
I’m selfish. I want to listen to you, but 
for all that, you must be quiet.” 

He sighed. Forget all about that big, 
wide sombrero—genuine beaver—that cost 
him twenty dollars only a week ago? His 
horse, his saddle, his hat, his spurs, his gun 
—he was particular about these possessions, 
for in his way Mr. McGraw was something 
of a frontier dandy. His calm contempt 
of life and death amused Donna when she 
compared it with his boyish concern for 
his dashing equipment. Hats, indeed! 
Worrying over a lost hat while a guest at 
the Hat Ranch! If Bob McGraw could 
only have understood Donna Corblay’s 
contempt for hats he would never have 
mentioned the matter twice. 

She gauged the size of his red head with 
the practised eye of one who has sold many 
hats. 

“Seven and a quarter” she mused fondly. 
‘Wouldn’t he look splendid in that big new 
Stetson that blew in the day before yester- 
day! You great big man-baby. I'll save 
that one for you.” 
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And having decided this momentous 
question of hats, she kissed him and went 
out to the kitchen to prepare breakfast for 
Doctor Taylor and Harley P. Hennage. 

After having breakfasted at the Hat 
Ranch, Harley P. Hennage helped himself to 
Bob McGraw’s automatic gun, reloaded it 
and walked back to San Pasqual. He had 
never carried a gun before, but something 
seemed to tell him that he might need one 
today. Borax O’Rourke generally carried 
one and if Borax had talked, Mr. Hennage 
meant to chastise him. In consequence of 
which decision, Mr. Hennage, like a good 
gambler, decided to fill his hand and not 
be caught bluffing. 

Arrived outside the Silver Dollar, Harley 
P. immediately found himself greatly in 
demand. Borax O’Rourke, having told all 
he knew, which was little enough, and aching 
to supply further details, was the first man 
to accost him. 

“Well, Hennage,”’ he began, ‘‘what’s the 
latest? Any more kissin’ goin’ on?” 

Mr. Hennage’s baleful eyes scouted the 
mule-skinner’s person for evidence of 
hardware. Observing none, he said fiercely 
“You mutton -headed duffer!” and for the 
first time within the memory of the citizens 
of San Pasqual he had recourse to his hands. 
He clasped Mr. O’Rourke fondly around 
the neck and choked him until his eyes 
threatened to pop out, the while he shook 
O’Rourke as a terrier shakes a rat. Then, 
after two prodigious parting kicks, accu- 
rately gauged and delivered, the gambler 
crossed over to the hotel, leaving the 
garrulous one to pick himself out of the 
dust, gasping like a chicken with the pip. 
It is worthy of remark that the discom- 
fiture of Borax O’Rourke was observed 
by Mrs. Daniel Pennycook, who having 
noted from afar the approach of Mr. 
Hennage, had endeavored to intercept him 
first. Judging from his hasty action that 
the gambler was not in that state of mind 
most propitious to the dissemination of the 
information which she sought, Mrs. Penny- 
cook decided to bide her time and returned 
to her cottage and her neglected house- 
work. 

Mr. Hennage went at once to his room, 
where he lay down and went to sleep. Late 
in the afternoon he was awakened by a 
knocking at his door. He sprang out of 
bed and unlocked the door, and Dan 
Pennycook .came into the room. 
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“Hello, Dan” the gambler greeted him. 
“You look worried.” 

“Vou would too, if you knew what I 
know” replied Pennycook. He sat down. 
“Harley, old man, you’ve laid violent hands 
on a mighty hard character.”’ 

‘Well,’ retorted the gambler, “‘ain’t that 
the kind to lay violent hands on? You 
wouldn’t expect me to choke old Judge 
Kenny, or that little Jap laundryman, 
would you?” 

“But O’Rourke is dangerous. He’s got 
two guns reachin’ down to his hocks an’ he’s 
tellin’ everybody he’ll get you on sight.” 

“Barkin’ dogs never bite, Dan. However, 
I wish you’d carry a message forme. Will 
you?” 

“Who to?” 

“The dangerous Mr. O’Rourke. Tell him 
from me he’d better go back to the borax 
works at Keeler, where he got his nickname, 
an’ take up his old job o’ skinnin’ mules. 
Tell him I'll loan him that roan pony in 
the corral, an’ he can saddle up an’ git. 
Tell him to send the little horse back with 
the stage-driver. I want him to ride out 
tonight, Dan. Tell him it’s an order.” 

Pennycook nodded. “If I was you, 
though, Harley, I’d heel myself.”’ 

The gambler opened a bureau drawer and 
brought forth Bob McGraw’s automatic 
pistol. He smiled brightly. 

“No use givin’ orders unless a feller can 
back ’em up, Dan” he said. ‘Thanks for 
the hint, though. Of course you'll tell 
Borax privately. No use arousin’ his pride 
lettin’ the whole town know he had to go. 
He’s a rat, but a rat’ll fight when he’s 
cornered—an’ I don’t want to kill him.” 

“T will” replied Mr. ‘Pennycook. “I'd 
hate to see any more trouble in this town.” 

“Thank you, Dan.” 

“Donna all right?” 

“To” 

“‘Who’s the feller that interfered ?”’ 

“Stranger ridin’ through.” 

“Hard hit?” 

“Right lung. He’ll pull through.” 

“Hope so” responded the amiable yard- 
master, and left. Mr. Hennage got back 
into bed and pulled the sheet over him 
again. But it was too hot to sleep, so he 
lay there, rubbing his chin and_ thinking. 
Late in the afternoon he heard, the sound 
of a horse loping through the street be- 
neath his window. He sprang up and 
looked out, just in time to see Borax 
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O’Rourke riding out of town on Bob Mc- 
Graw’s roan bronco. 

Mr. Hennage permitted himself a quiet 
little smile. ‘“‘Now there the star 
witness for the prosecution” he mused. 
“But I'll stay an’ tell °em Borax was mis- 
taken. I guess, even if I ain’t a gentleman, 
I can lie like one.” 

He bathed and dressed and started over 
to the post-office—not because he expected 
any mail, for he did not. No one ever 
wrote to Mr. Hennage. But he had seen 
Mrs. Pennycook dodging into the post- 
office, and it was his intention to have a 
quiet little conversation with the lady. 

When he arrived at the post-office, how- 
ever, Mrs. Pennycook was not in sight. 
Mr. Hennage stepped lightly inside, and at 
that moment he heard Miss Molly Pickett, 
the postmistress, exclaim: 

“Well, for the land’s sake!” 

“It’s a fact, Miss Pickett. 
him!” 

The voices came from the inner office, 
behind the tier of lock boxes. Realizing 
that he was in a public place, Mr. Hennage 
did not feel it incumbent upon him to 
announce his presence by coughing or 
shuffling his feet. He remained discreetly 
silent, therefore, and Mrs. Pennycook’s 
voice resumed: 

“She had him taken right down to the 
Hat Ranch, of all places. Of course it 
wouldn’t do to bring him up town, where he 
could be looked after. Of course not! He 
might be sent to a hospital and she wouldn’t 
have a chance to look after him herself. I 
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never heard of such carryings-on, Miss 
Pickett. It’s so scandalous like.” 

Miss Pickett sighed. ‘“‘Who is he?’ she 
demanded. 


“That’s what nobody can find out. I 
told Dan to ask Harley Hennage, but you 
know how stupid a man is. I don’t suppose 
he even asked.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, Mrs. Pennycook, 
is that Donna Corblay’s taking a mighty big 
interest in a man she’s never even been intro- 
duced to. Still, I’m not surprised at any- 
thing she’d do, the stuck-up thing. She 
just thinks she’s it, with her new hats and a 
different wash-dress every week, and her 
high an’ mighty way of looking at people. 
She could have been married long ago if 
she wasn’t so stuck-up.”’ 

“Oh, nobody’s good enough for her” 
sneered Mrs. Pennycook. “If a dook was 



















to ask her she wouldn’t have him. She’d 
sooner make fools of half the married men 
in town.”’ 

“She thinks good for 
Pasqual” Miss Pickett supplemented. 

“T suppose she imagines her grand airs 
make her a lady,”” Mrs. Pennycook depre- 
cated, “but for my part, I think it shows 
that she’s kinder vulgar like.”’ 

“Well, what do you think o’ last night’s 
performance?” Miss Pickett demanded. 

““T can’t think, dearie’? murmured Mrs. 
Pennycook weakly. ‘I’m so shocked like. 
It’s hard to believe. I know the girl for a 
sly, scheming, hoity-toity flirt, but to think 
that she’d act so low like! Who told you 
she kissed him ?” 

“Borax O’ Rourke.” 

“He told everybody.” 

“Well, then, if it’s got around, public like, 
we can’t shield her, Miss Pickett, an’ I 
guess it’s no use trying. Water will seek its 
own level, Miss Pickett. You remember 
her mother. Nobody ever knew a thing 
about her, an’ you remember the talk that 
used to be goin’ around about /er.”’ 

“The tree grows as the twig is bent” 
Miss Pickett murmured. 

“T’ll say this much, though, Miss Pickett” 
continued Mrs. Pennycook. ‘“You’re a 
woman an’ so’m I, an’ you know, just as 
well as I do, that no man or set 0’ men ever 
looks twice at any respectable woman that 
goes right along tendin’ to her business. 
You know that, Miss Pickett. A man’s 
got to have some encouragement.”’ 

“Well” Miss Pickett was forced to remark. 
“T’ve been postmistress an’ assistant post- 
mistress here for fifteen years, an’ nobody’s 
ever insulted me, or tried to flirt with me. 
I can take my oath on that.” 

“T believe you, Miss Pickett’’ interrupted 
Harley P. Hennage serenely. “Even in a 
tough town like San Pasqual human courage 
has its limitations.” 

Miss Pickett flew to the delivery window 
and looked out. Harley P. was looking in. 

“Ts that so?” sneered Miss Pickett. 

“Looks like it’ retorted the gambler. 
“Vou’re Exhibit A to prove it, ain’t you, 
Miss Pickett? I hope I see you well, Mrs. 
Pennycook”’ he added. 

“So you’re back, are you?” Mrs. 
Pennycook’s voice dripped with sarcasm. 

“Yes, I’ve been away three years, but I 
see time ain’t softened the tongues nor 
sharpened the consciences o’ some of my old 
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lady friends. You’re out late this afternoon, 
Mrs. P., with your scandal an’ your gossip.”’ 

“There ain’t no mail for you, Mr. Card 
Sharp” Miss Pickett informed him acidly. 

“T didn’t call for any’ the gambler 
replied, and eyed her sternly. She quivered 
under his glance, and he turned to Mrs. 
Pennycook. ‘Would you oblige me, Mrs. 
Pennycook, with a few minutes of your 
valuable time—where Miss Pickett can’t 
hear us talk? Miss Pickett, you can go right 
on readin’ the postal cards.”’ 

“T’m a_ respectable woman—’”’ 
Pennycook began. 

“Well, it ain’t ketchin’, I guess’ he re- 
torted. “TI ain’t afraid.” 

“What do you want? If you’ve got any- 
thing to say to me, speak right out in 
meeting.”’ 

“Not here’ the gambler answered. 
keep.” 

He walked out of the post-office and 
waited until Mrs. Pennycook came by. 

“Mrs. Pennycook, ma’am.”’ 

She tilted her nose and glanced at him 
scornfully, but did not stop. 

“Tt’s about Joe” the gambler called after 
her. 

If he had struck her she could not have 
stopped more quickly. She turned, facing 
him, her chin trembling. 

“T thought you’d stop”? he assured her. 
‘Nothin’ like shakin’ the bones of a family 
skeleton to bring down the mighty from 
their perch. Bless you, Mrs. Pennycook, 
this thing o’ bein’ respectable must be hard 
on the constitution. Havin’ been low an’ 
worthless all my life, I suppose I can’t really 
appreciate what it means toa respectable lady 
with a angelic relative like your brother.” 

The drawling words fell on the gossip like 
a rain of blows. Her eyelids grew suddenly 
red and watery. 

“Tt ain’t a man’s trick to hammer you like 
this, Mrs. Pennycook,” the gambler con- 
tinued, almost sadly, ‘‘but for a lady that’s 
livin’ in a glass house, you’re too fond o’ 
chuckin’ stones, an’ it’s got to stop. Here- 
after, if you’ve got somethin’ to say about 
Donna Corblay you see that it’s somethin’ 
nice. You gabbed about her mother when 
she was alive, and the minute I saw you 
streakin’ it over to Miss Pickett I knew you 
were at it again. Now you do any more 
mud-slingin’, Mrs. Pennycook, and I’ll tell 
San Pasqual about that thug of a brother o’ 
yours. He’s out o’ San Quentin.” 
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“But his time wasn't up, Mr. Hennage,”’ 
wailed Mrs. Pennycook. “He got fifteen 
years.” 

“He served half of it and was paroled.” 

Mrs. Pennycook bowed her head and 
quivered. ‘Then he'll be around here again, 
blackmailing poor Dan an’ me out of our 
savings.”” She commenced to cry. 

“No, he won’t. I'll protect you from him, 
Mrs. Pennycook. I want to make a bargain 
with you. Every time you hear any of the 
long-tongued people in this town takin’ a 
crack at Donna Corblay because they don’t 
understand her and she won’t tell ’em all 
her business, you speak a good word for her. 
Understand? And the first thing tomorrow 
mornin’ I want you to get out an’ nail that lie 
that Donna Corblay kissed the feller that 
saved her from them tramps last night. It’s 
a lie, Mrs. Pennycook. I was there, an’ I 
know. I ordered O’Rourke out o’ town for 
circulatin’ that yarn. Suppose this town 
knew your twin brother was a murderer an’ 
a highwayman? Would they keep still 
about it?” 

“No” faltered Mrs. Pennycook. 

“T can keep Joe away from you. I have 
somethin’ on him. You'll never see him 
again. I'll save you from gossip an’ black- 
mail, but you’ve got to take program.” 

“T will” Mrs. Pennycook promised him 
fervently. 

“Then it’s a go” said Harley P. and 
walked away. He returned to the Silver 
Dollar saloon, smiling a little at the joke in 
which he had indulged at the expense of 
Mrs. Pennycook. He had informed her 
that he had ‘‘something on”’ her brother Joe, 
but he had neglected to inform her what the 
“something” was which he had ‘‘on”’ brother 
Joe. Mr. Hennage could see no profit in 
telling her that it was a blood-stained tarpau- 
lin, under which Mrs. Pennycook’s brother 
reposed, quite dead, in the back room of the 
stage stable, to which impromptu morgue 
Joseph, with his two companions, had been 
borne by the committee of citizens headed 
by the constable, shortly after the elimina- 
tion of the trio by Mr. Bob McGraw. 

No, Mr. Hennage, while a man of firm- 
ness and resource, was not brutal. He con- 
trived, however, to avoid identification of 
the body by keeping Dan Pennycook from 
attending the coroner’s inquest, for he was a 
good gambler and never wasted a trump. 
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“I never knew there was such fun at 
funerals” he soliloquized while returning 
from the cemetery. He bit a large piece 
out of his “chewing” and gazed around 
him. ‘Dog-gone it’ he muttered, “if this 
ain’t the worst town in California for killin’s. 
I never did see such a one-horse camp with 
such a big potter’s field. If I wasn’t a 
inquisitive old hunks I’d get out of such a 
pesky hole P. D. Q. I wouldn’t a’ come 
back in the first place if it hadn’t a’ been 
for that Joe person. Dog-gone him!” 

This was quite true. For some months 
Mr. Hennage had been running a game in 
Bakersfield, which, at that time, was a wide 
open town, just beginning to boom under the 
impetus of rich oil strikes. It had been one 
of his diversions, outside of business hours, 
to walk down to the freight yards once a 
week and fraternize with the railroad boys. 
In this way he managed to keep track of 
affairs in San Pasqual. Upon the occasion 
of his last trip to the freight yards he had 
spied Mrs. Pennycook’s brother dodging 
into an empty box-car. Mr. Hennage had 
seen this worthy upon the occasion of his 
(Joe’s) last visit to San Pasqual, the object 
of the said visit having been imparted to him 
by Dan Pennycook himself. Having no 
money available for the blackmailer, poor 
Pennycook had come to Hennage to borrow 
it. Upon the occasion of the payment of the 
loan, Pennycook had informed Mr. Hennage 
joyfully that Joe was out of the way for 
fifteen years and Mr. Hennage had rejoiced 
with the yardmaster. Hence, when Mr. 
Hennage observed Joe sneak into the box- 
car, he at once surmised that Joe was broke 
and headed for San Pasqual to renew his 
fortunes. Having a warm spot in his heart 
for Dan Pennycook, Mr. Hennage instantly 
decided to follow Joe in another box-car, 
which, in brief, is the reason why he had 
returned to San Pasqual. 

Presently Mr. Hennage paused and 
glanced across the blistering half-mile of 
desert, to where the sun glinted on the dun 
walls of the Hat Ranch. In the middle 
distance a dashing girlish figure in a blue 
dress was walking up the tracks. 

Mr. Hennage’s three gold teeth flashed 
like heliographs. 

“This world is so full o’ a number o’ things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings” 
he quoted, and walked across to meet her. 


The next instalment of “The Long Chance” will appear in the March number, entitled 
The Dream of Heart’s Desire”’ 





























THE BIG OUTDOORS 
By J. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


I’m leaving the city of brick and steel, 
Where the restless millions flow; 
I am going back to a life that’s real, 
Away from the sham and show; 
You can have your buildings that tower on high, 
Your traffic that hums and roars; 
It’s me for the arch of the kindly sky— 
The life of the Big Outdoors. 


I have served my time in the busy mart, 
A martyr to clock and bell; 

And I’m off again to old Nature’s heart 
For rest and a breathing spell; 

I am hiking back to the unmarked ways 
Where the wind blows clean and free; 

It’s the silver nights and the golden days— 
The hills and the plains for me. 


( have turned my back on the vast turmoil, 
Where the workers come and go; 

I have said good-by to a life of toil 
In the blinding furnace glow; 

I have closed the book on a ten-hour creed, 
And shaken my dinner-pail, 

And I’ve got no boss but myself to heed— 
And the Boss of the open trail. 


You can live your life in the shops and mills, 
Where the sweating legions toil; 

Let me be Pard to the plains and hills, 
A son of the honest soil; 

You can have the run of your crowded streets, 
Where the surging traffic pours; 

It’s me for the peace of the far retreats, 
And life in the Big Outdoors. 
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WANDERING AMONG THE GAVE MEN 








F some one should tell you of a second 

Grand Canyon gashed through wine- 

colored rocks in the purple light pe- 

culiar to the uplands of very high 

mountains; a second Grand Canyon, 
where lived a race of little men not three feet 
tall; where wild turkeys were domesticated 
as household birds, and every man’s door 
was in the roof and his doorstep a ladder 
that he carried up after him, you would 
think it some ‘“‘pipe dream,”’ wouldn’t you— 
the Lilliputians away out in “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” or something like that? And if 
your narrator went on about magicians who 
danced with live rattlesnakes hanging from 
their teeth and belted about their waists, 
and played with live fire without being 
burned, and walked up a wall, you would 
think him stringing off some Robinson 
Crusoe stuff about two generations too late 
to be believed. 

We don’t swallow swords and travel-tales 
and wonder-yarns any more in our globe- 
trotting know-it-all age. We’re wise, we 
are! You can’t astonish us! We’ve been to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, America— 
and then, some! (Take it back: most of us 
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haven’t been to America at all. We only 
live here. When we want to see wonders, 
we go abroad. Europe for cathedrals, 
Egypt for mummies, Athens for culture with 
a club, Abyssinia for lions, India for fakirs, 
and if there is any race of dwarfs, or proof 
of them, on this terrestrial sphere, you show 
me! Think Roosevelt and Selous and 
Whitney would hunt lions if they could hunt 
dwarfs? Think Peary and Cook would 
break each other’s heads over an invisible 
spot in the spotless northern snows called 
the North Pole if they could gain fame by 
finding the Cradle of the Race—and seeing 
some specimens of the Race in the Cradle, 
dead or alive?) 

When the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
first became known to the world there 
sprang up a whole School of Southwestern 
Art to celebrate its wonders and beauties. 
A man once came home to France with 
wonder-yarns of a race of monkey men or 
mannish monkeys in South Africa, that you 
could put in a cage and that gibbered like a 
parrot. World went quite wild over it. 
It meant the Missing Link, the history of 
man from monkey up; but the stock of the 
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professor who said 
he had made the 


adult—as it hap- 





discovery went 
down. He could- 
n’t make good and 
deliver the Monkey 
Men. It was a 
nine days’ wonder 
and then a fizzle. 
Yet there is a 
second Grand Can- 
yon not a stone’s 
throw from every- 
day tourist travel, 
wilder in game life 
and rock formation 
if not so _ large, 
with prehistoric 
caves on its preci- 
pice walls where 
sleeps a race of 
little mummied 
men behind doors 
and windows bare- 
ly large enough to 








pened in only mat- 
ter-of -fact, com- 
monplace America, 
poor Little Zeke 
couldn’t get shelter. 
They trounced his 
little dry bones 
round Silver City, 
New Mexico, for a 
few months. Then 
they boxed him up 
and shipped him 
away to be stowed 
out of sight in the 
cellars of the Smith- 





sonian, Washing- 
ton. As Zeke has 


been asleep since 
the Ice Age, about 
eight thousand 
years B. C., it 
doesn’t make very 
much difference to 
him; but one won- 








admit a half-grown 
white child. Who 
were they? Noone 
knows. When did they live? So long ago 
they were cave men, stone-age men; so 
long ago that neither history nor tradition 
has the faintest echo of their existence. 
Where did they live? No, it was not 
Europe, Asia, Africa or Australia. If it 
were, we would know about them. There 
would be a Carnegie Foundation Expedi- 
tion to dig them up and exhibit them in a 
glass case, and reconstruct their history. 
As it happens, this second Grand Canyon is 


The weathered walls of a box canyon 


ders what in the 
world New Mexico 
was doing, allowing 
one of the most wonderful specimens ever 
found of a prehistoric dwarf race to be 
shipped out of the country. 

It was in the Gila Canyon that the For- 
estry Service boys found him. By some 
chance they at once dubbed the little 
mummy Zeke. The Gila is a typical box 
canyon, walled as a tunnel, colored in wine 
and fire tints like Grand Canyon, literally 
terraced and honeycombed with the cave 
dwellings of a prehistoric race. It lies as 
the crow flies some fifty miles from Silver 
City; but the way the crow flies and the way 
man travels are 





only in plain, near-by, home-staying 
America; so when boys of the Forest Service 
pulled Little Zeke 
out of hisgypsum 
and pumice- 


an altogether dif- 





stone dust, in the 
cave shown in 
the heading to 
this article, and 
measured him up 
and found him 
only twenty- 
three inches long, 
though the hair 
sticking to the 
skull was gray 


ferent story in 
the wild lands of 
the Gila moun- 
tains. If this 
marvel of antiq- 
4 uity were away 
, off in Egypt or 
the Holy Land 
or Japan, there 
would be camel- 
trails and chair- 
paths and motor- 





and the teeth 





roads, but you 





were those of an 


would find it hard 


You cannot go out to the Gila by motor to a luxurious 
hotel. But “packing” has its compensations. The section 


is one of the few bits left of the pristine West 

















Among the cave houses was the kiva or temple, from which the 
The cliff-dwellings give no evidences of such religious ceremony as in the cave houses. The 
cliff-dwellers were to ancient life what the “East Side” 





priest climbed to greet the morning sun. 


is to New Yorkers; 


the cave-people what upper Fifth avenue represents 


traveling up to the Gila with a motor. 
You'll have to make most of the way on 
horseback with tents for hotels, or better 
still the stars for a roof. Besides, what 
does it matter when or how the pesky little 
scrub of a twenty-three-inch man_ lived, 
anyway? We moderns of evolution- 


theories are a reflex of our own civilization. 
He might smile through his grinning jaws.) 
Anyway, there lies Little Zeke—a long time 
asleep, wrapped in cerements of fine woven 
cloth with fluffy-ruffles and fol-de-rols of 
woven blue-jays and bluebird and humming- 

bird feathers round his neck. You 





ary smattering have our own ideas 
of how cave men dwelt, and we don’t 
want those ideals disturbed. The 
cave men—you ask Jack London if 
youdon’t believe it—were hairy mon- 








will please to remember that in the 
trifling long ago of eight or 10,000 
years our ancestors wore chiefly 
their birthday suits. Yet Zeke’s 
people understood weaving. Also 
Zeke wears on his feet sandals of 








sters,not quite tailless, just cotton-tail- 
rabbity in their caudal appendage: 
hairy monsters, who munched raw beef and 
dragged reeking women (also shrieking) by 
the hair of the head to pitch-black, dark-as- 
night, smoke-begrimed caves. That is the 
way they got their wives. (Perhaps, if 


Little Zeke could speak, he would think he 
ought to sue moderns for libel. 
think 


He might 


that our ‘blond beast” ‘“‘brute’’ 








yucca fibre and matting. I don’t 
know what our ancestors wore—according 
to evolutionists it may have been hair 
and monkey pads. So if you understood 
as much about Zeke’s history as you do 
about the Pyramids, you’d settle some of 
the biggest disputes in theology and eth- 
nology and anthropology and a lot of other 
“‘ologies,”” which have something more or 
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The primeval rocks in the Verde valley, Arizona, bear pictographs more ancient. perhaps, than those upon 
the man-reared stones of Egypt. Some day, these, too, may be deciphered and made to speak for 
the vanished weavers whose mummies rest in cerements of finely woven cloth, the mysterious 
irrigationists upon whose ditch lines modern engineering cannot improve 


less to do with the salvation and damnation 
of the soul. 

How is it known that Zeke is a type of a 
race and not a freak specimen of a dwarf? 
Because other like specimens have been 
found in the same area in the last ten years, 
and because the windows and the 


centuries bodies swathed in woven cloth, 
but these bodies are of a medium race, five 
to six feet. You have only to look at Zeke 
to know that he is not, as we understand the 
word, an Indian. Was he an ancestor of 
the Aztecs or the Toltecs? 

Though you cannot go out to the 





doors of the cave dwellings of the 
Gila would not admit anything but 
a dwarf race. They may not all 
have been twenty-four and thirty-six 
and forty inches, but no specimens Sed! 
the size of the mummies in other 








Gila by motor to a luxurious hotel 
as in Egypt or Japan, there are 
compensations. You will see a type 
of life unique and picturesque as 
in Egypt—countless flocks of sheep 
herded by soft-voiced peons. It is 








prehistoric dwellings have been 


found in the Gila. For instance, down at 
Casa Grande they found skeletons bound in 
the gypsum dust of black chambers, but 
these skeletons were six-footers, and the roofs 
of the Casa Grande chambers were for tall 
men. Up in the Frijoles cave dwellings 
they have dug out of the tufa dust of ten 


the only section yet left in the West 
where freighters with double teams and 
riders with bull whips wind in and out of 
the narrow canyons with their long lines 
of tented wagons. It is still a land where 
game is plentiful; plentiful as in the old 
days—trout and turkey and grouse and 
deer and bear and mountain lion, and 
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even big horn, though the last named 

are, at present writing, protected by 

closed season. I’m always afraid to 

tell an Easterner or town-dweller of 

the hunt of these old trappers of the 

hox canyons, but as many as thirteen 
& 








light 
ladder, which the owner could draw 


dwellings was entered by a 


up after him. Remember, it was the 
stone age: no metals; no firearms: no 
battering rams; nor devices for 
throwing projectiles. A man with a 








bear have been killed in the Gila 

in three weeks. The altitude of the trail 
from Silver City into the Gila runs from 
6200 to gt50 feet. When you have told 
that to a Westerner you don’t need to tell 
anything else. It means burros for pack- 
animals. It means that you sleep where 
the stars seem so near you can almost pluck 
them from the sky like jack-o’-lanterns. In 
the Southwest it means forests of huge 
yellow pines, open upland like a park; warm 
clear days, cool nights, and though in the 
Desert none of 


rock in his hand in the doorway of 
either type of dwelling could swiftly and deftly 
and politely speed the parting guest with a 
brickbat on his head. (Don’t smile super- 
ciliously. Metaphorically, we moderns do 
the same, far as the law allows.) Similar 
types of pottery, of stone weapons, of 
grinding mills, of turquoise and shell orna- 
ment, are found in both sorts of dwellings, 
but I have never seen any cliff dwellings 
with evidences of such religious ceremony as 
in the cave houses. You can see among the 
cave houses doz- 





the heat nor the 
dust of the 
Desert. 

None of this 
is in I;urope, 
Asia, Africa or 
Australia; only » 
in our plain, 
commonplace, 
home-staying 
America can we 
come upon these 


cliff and cave 


ens of estufas, 
kivas or temples 
—some in the 
center of the 
valley below the 
houses with 
dancing - floors, 
some high in the 
face of the preci- 
pice where the 
priests could 
greet the rising 
sun, all with “‘si- 








dwellings of a 





papus,” places 





prehistoric race 
and a prehistoric 
civilization. 
Please note the an 
points: cliff and 

cave dwellings; they are not the same. Cliff 
dwellings are houses made by building up 
the front ef a natural arch. This front wall 
was eitherin stone or sun-baked adobe. Cave 
dwellings are houses hollowed out of the 
solid rock, a feat not so difficult as it sounds 
when you consider the rock is only soft 
pumice or tufa that yields to scraping more 
readily than bath brick or soft lime. The 
cliff dwellings are usually only one story. 
The cave dwellings may run five stories 
up inside the rock, natural stone steps 


A prehistoric cave-dwelling 
the Grand Canyon of the 






leading from tier to tier of the rooms, 


far up the face of a precipice in 





t Service boys found Little Zeke, mummied 
nnounecer of a prehistoric race 


in the cement 
floors for the 
sacred altar fire 
whence the spirit 
of the gods came 
underworld to enter into 
the spirit of man. Perhaps the difference 
between cliff folk and cave folk would 
be best expressed by saying that the cliff 
people were to ancient life what the East Side 
is to New Yorkers: the cave people, what 
upper Fifth avenue represents: one the 
riff-raff, the weak, the poor, driven to the 
wall; the other, the strong, the secure and 

defended. 
You go to one section of ruins and you 
come to certain definite conclusions—at 
least, scientists do. Then, you go 


In such a sepulehre the 


of dwarts 


up from the 





and tiny port-hole windows looking 
down precipices sheer 500 to 1000 
feet. The cliff dwellings are mostly 
entered by narrow trail leading along 
the ledge of a precipice sheer as a 
wall. 








on to another group of ruins and 
every one of your conclusions is re- 
versed. For instance, what drove 
these races out?) What utterly extin- 
guished their civilization so that not 
a vestige, not an echo of a tradition 








The first story of the cave 
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From their houses, carved from the soft tufa or pumice of the precipitous walls of Southwest canyons, 
the vanished cave people once looked down upon central communal houses, enclosing 
dancing-floors for religious ceremonies. Where else in the world can we 

see these cliff and cave evidences of a vanished civilization? 161 
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exists of their history? Scientists go 
up to Frijoles canyon off the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico, see evi 
dence of ancient irrigation ditches, 


of receding springs and decreasing 





waters; and they at once pronounce 





Where, then, is this wonder-world 
of America? 

Draw a line from the southern 
belt of Utah and Colorado to the U. 
S. boundary, and from New Mexico 
along the Rio Grande to Arizona 








desiccation: the earth is burning up 
at the rate of an inch or two of water in a 
century: moisture is receding toward the 
poles as it has in Mars, till Mars is mostly 
arid, sun-parched desert round its middle 
and ice round the poles. Good! When you 
look down from the cliff dwellings of Walnut 
Flagstaff, that explanation 
seems to hold good. There certainly must 
have been water once at the bottom of this 


canyon, near 


rocky box canyon. 


along the Colorado. In that area 

of 200 by 170 miles dwelt a race unique 
in the world—men without a name. The 
Black Mesa—a huge basaltic rock like 
an island in a sea of ochre sand—was prob 
ably the rallying center of the northern 
groups. The Gila or Montezuma’s Castle 
may have been the rallying points for the 
southern groups; but where have the groups 
Modern Pueblo Indians claim to be 
descendants of these 


gone? 





When the water sank 





below the level of the 
springs the people 
had to move out. 
\ ery W ell! You come 
on down to the cave 
dwellings of the Gila. 
The bottom falls out 
of your explanation, 
for there is a_per- 
petual gush of waters 
down these rock walls 
from unfailing moun- 
tain springs. Why, 
then, did the race of 
Lilliputians move 





< prehistoric races. So 
are we descendants 

of Adam, but we 

don’t call him our 


uncle; and if he had 
a say he might dis- 
own us. Anyway, 
how are modern de- 
scendants of the 
dwarf types six-foot 


modern Pimas and 
Papagos? It is said 
the Navajo and 


Apache came origi- 
nally from Athabasca 

















out? What wiped 
them out? Why they 





stock. Maybe, but 
the Pimas and Pa- 
pagos claim _ their 





moved in, can 
easily understand. 
The box canyons are 
so narrow that half a dozen boys deft with a 
sling and stones could keep out an army 
of enemies. The houses were so built that 
a child could defend the doorway with a 
club; and as in Casa Grande, where the 
houses have long hallways and stairs, the 
passages are so narrow as to compel an 
enemy to wiggle sideways; and can 
guess the inmates would not be idle while 
the venturesome intruder was wedging 
himself along. Also, the bottoms of these 
box canyons afforded ideal corn fields. 


one 


of these 


one 


The central stream permitted easy 


Modern Pueblo Indians claim to be descendants 
[ prehistoric races 


Photograph by Kemp (garden of Eden right 
in the Southwest. 
They call their Gar- 
den of Eden by the picturesque name of 
“Morning Glow.” 

How reach the caves; and what are you to 
do when you reach them? Aha, you have a 
mind to seek out these neglected antiquities 
of your own land! You are conscience- 
stricken to find that you have been doing 
homage to Rameses and Cheops and other 
aliens and have overlooked the honors due 
to Little Zeke. Very weli; the determination 
does you credit and though your visit to 
Zeke’s home town in the Gila will make no 

difference to him, the visit will 





irrigation on each side by tapping 
the waterfall higher up; and the wash 
of the silt of centuries insured _fertil- 
ity tomen, whose plowing must have 
been accomplished by the shoulder 
blade of a deer used as a hoe. 





% | in the 


a2 Montezuma’s 


make a lasting impression upon you. 
When you have meditated awhile 
silences of Walnut canyon 
also, or the Rio Grande group, or 
castle, or Chin Lee 
will be a_ better 





canyon, you 
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American. To reach the Gila 


° 4 
group, you must go by way of ia) 
Silver City, and better go in with = 





caves, you will find in the corner of 
nearly all a small high fireplace, 
, where the glow of a few burning 





Forest. Service men, for this is the re ; juniper sticks will drive out the chill. 
Gila National Forest and the men es What did they eat and how did 
know the trails. In all the groups : they live, these ancient people, 





except Chin Lee you will find ranch- 

houses near, where you can secure board and 
room for fromS1.5otoS2aday. The*‘room”’ 
i. may be a boarded-up tent, but that is all the 
better. Or you may take your own blanket 
and sleep in the caves. Perfectly safe— 
believe me, I have fared in all these ways. 
j When you have nearly broken your neck 
climbing up a precipice to a sheltered cave 
room, you need not fear being followed. 
The caves are clean as if kalsomined, from 
centuries and centuries of wash and wind. 
You may hear the wolves bark—bark— 
bark under your pillowed doorway all 
night; but wolves don’t climb up 600-foot 
precipice walls. Also, if it is cold in the 








who wore woven cloth at an era 
when Aryan races wore skins? Like all 
Desert races they were not great meat- 
eaters, and the probabilities are that 
fish was tabooed. You find remains of 
game in the caves, but these are chietly 
feather decorations, prayer plumes to waft 
petitions to the gods, or bones used as tools. 
On the other hand, there is abundance of 
dried corn in the caves, of gourds and 
squash seeds; and every cave has a metate or 
grinding stone. In many of the caves 
there are alcoves in the solid wall where 
meal was stored; and of water jars, urns, 
ollas, there are remnants and whole pieces 
galore. It is thought these people used 























Picture to yourself a precipice literally punctured with ti 
It is sunset. The box canyon swims in a glory of co 








a bone clapper upon a flint bar and the dancers ¢ 


ny port-hole windows and doll-house open cave doors. 
lor. Then, as night comes on, a priest strikes with 
ome down out of the caves to the dancing-floor 

in the middle of the narrow gorge, Whither has their race vanished? When? and why? 
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not only yucca fibre for weaving, but 
some species of hemp and cotton, for 
there are tatters and strips of what 
must have been cotton or linen. 
You see it in the accumulation of 
volcanic ash. The dry climate 





splits light up, if not in seven pris- 
matic colors, then in elementary colors 
that give the redsand purples and fire- 
tints predominance. Anyway, at sun- 
set and sunrise these box canyons 
literally swim in a glory of lavender 








and this volcanic ash easily ac- 
count for the long duration of mere cloth. 

Near many of the ruins is a huge empty 
basin or pit, which must have been used as a 
reservoir in which waters were impounded 
during siege of war. Like conies of the 
rocks or beehives of modern sky scrapers, 
these denizens lived. The most of the 
mummies have been found in sealed-up 
chambers atthe backs of the main houses, but 
these could hardly have been general burying 
places, for comparatively few mummies 
have yet been found, whereas great ossuaries 
have been located on the high isolated 
plateau. Who, then, were these mummies 
placed in sealed vaults to the rear of the 
dwellings? Perhaps a_ favorite father, 
brother, or sister; perhaps a governor of the 
tribe who perished during siege and could not 
be taken out to the common burial ground. 

Picture to yourself a precipice face from 
309 to 700 feet high, literally punctured with 
tiny port-hole windows and doll-house open 
cave doors. It is sunset. The rocks of 
these box canyons in the Southwest are of a 
peculiar wine-colored red and golden ochre, 
or else dead gray and gypsum white. 


and purple and fiery reds. You al- 
most fancy it isa fire where you can dip your 
hand and not be burned; a sea in which 
spirits—not bodies—swim and move and have 
their being; a sea of fiery rainbow colors. 
Then, the sunset fades. The shadows come 
down like invisible wings. The twilight 
deepens. The stars prick through the indigo 
blue of a Desert sky like lighted candles; and 
there flames up in the cavern window and 
doorway the light of a camp-fire—the deep 
red of juniper and cedar log glow in the fire- 
places at the corner of each room. Theturtle 
or mourning-dove utters his plaintive wail. 
(Has not the prophet said that these habita- 
tions of man, abandoned in Divine Prov- 
idence, shali be the dwelling of owl and 
mourning-dove and lion?) You hear the 
yap-yap of fox and coyote far up among 
the big timbers between you and the snows. 
Then a gong rings. (Gong? Ina metal-less 
age? Yes—the gong is a flint bar struck by 
the priest with a bone-clapper.) The dancers 
come down out of the caves to the dancing- 
floors in the middle of the narrow boxed-up 
canyon. (You can see the dancing-rings yet, 
where the feet of a thousand years have 





Owing to the great altitude 
»> 


—some of the ruins are gooo 


Only men dance. These are 


beaten the raw earth hard.) 
S 





feet above sea-level, 1090 
above valley bottom—the 
atmosphere has that curious 
quality of splitting white 
light into its seven prismatic 
hues. Artists of the South- 
western School—Lungrun, 
Van Dyck and others—ac- 

count for this by the fact T 
cf Desert dust being a silt 
fine as flour, which acts like 
crystal or glass in splitting 

the rays of white light into | 
its prismatic colors, but this 
hardly explains these high 
box canyons, for there is no 
dust here. My own theory 








but please note, it is only 
a theory and may be quite 
vrong—is that the air is so 











not sex dances; they are 
dances of thanks to the gods 
forthe harvest of corn, or for 
victory. The gong ceases 
clapping. The camp-fires 
that scent the canyon with 
juniper smells, flicker and 
fade and die. The rhythmic 
1 beat of the feet that dance 
.: ceases and 
darkness. 

I wakened one morning 
| in one of the Frijoles caves 
to the mournful wail of the 
. turtle dove; and there came 
back that old prophecy—it 
used to give me cold shivers 
down my spine as a child— 
that the habitat of the races 
who fear not God _ shall be 





fades in the 











rare at altitudes above 6000 
feet, so rare and pure, that it 


5 


the haunt of the bittern, the 
hoot-owl and the fox. 
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By GRANT CARPENTER hi 


ROMOTER | of 
Age.” 
I read the carved and gilded 
characters (Quan (uock 
Ming’s door while awaiting a re- 
sponse to my ring. From within came the 
odor of opium burned in the pipe, the 
shuffle of slippered feet, and then the high- 
pitched voice of a woman—one of the three 
wives of the fortune teller-—demanding: 

“Who’s there?” 

“Little Pete” I answered, thoughtlessly 
giving the name by which I am known only 
to the foreign devils. 

“Who?” 

“Fung Ching,” 
opened to me. 

The promoter of happiness and age sat on 
the edge of his big cushioned chair—one 
such as lazy foreign devils use—his arms 


Happiness and 


abov c 


and then the door was 


resting on the oilcloth-covered table and his 
horn-rimmed spectacles on the end of his 


Se 


——— 





istrated by ARTHUR CAHILL 


nose. At his right hand were his bamboo 
pens and India ink, his abacus and his water 
pipe, while at his left was a small lamp, to 
which he held a book so close that one could 
not be certain whether it was the lamp or 
the leaves that smoked. 

As I entered he marked the point of inter- 
ruption with his finger, raised his eyes and 
frowned at me over his spectacles during the 
time required to advance the three polite 
paces and make the three respectful salu- 
tations, and then he resumed his reading. 

I did not know whether he was angry with 
me or perplexed by the text, so I seated my- 
self on a teakwood stool opposite him, and 
took much time, first in finding a cigar and 
then in lighting it. He continued to read 
from ‘The Book of Changes” very slowly 
and half aloud, the guiding finger of his 
right hand pausing at each character until 
he had uttered it and then passing to the 
next. I puffed at my cigar and watched his 
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head nodding rhythmically, his chin rising 
quickly with each line completed and 
descending slowly again until I could see only 
the red button of his cap over the top of the 
book. 

When his finger had passed over the last 
character of the chapter he laid the book 
aside, folded his fat hands over his paunch, 
lay back in his chair and stared at me long 
and seriously through his spectacles. To do 
this it was necessary for him to raise his chin 
so high that the rolls of fat beneath it seemed 
to slide around and form a cushion at the 
back of his neck. 

I waited for him to speak, watching him 
meanwhile out of the corners of my eyes, 
and when I saw him reach for his water pipe 
I knew that he was not angry, for he never 
smoked when he was perturbed. He had 
burned the first pinch of tobacco, had blown 
the ash from the bowl and was refilling the 
pipe before he spoke. 

“Fung Ching, what is the cause of all this 
commotion among our countrymen over the 
foreign devils’ chock chee?’’* he asked. 

When Quan Quock Ming, the prophet, to 
whom the past and the future are as clear 
as the sign above his door, asked me for 
information—asked me, whom he has often 
reproved for failure to observe passing 
events—I feigned surprise. 

“Sir scholar” I answered, “‘why do you, a 
sage and a prophet, ask one so ignorant as 
I? Why do you not consult your question 
sticks?” 

“The gin quah are but the means em- 
ployed by me to interrogate the gods, who 
concern themselves little with the affairs of 


the foreign devils. Our gods are not their 


gods. Still if this chock chee business con- 
cerns our people greatly, I have no doubt 
that the gods will look into the matter. 


Therefore tell me of it.” 

“Very well, sir scholar. You remember— 
for often I have heard you complain of it— 
that the foreign devils made a law requir- 
ing all of our people in this country to get 
chock chees, stating the age and resi- 
dence of each person, and upon each 
chock chee was placed a portrait of 
the one who received it, as well as the 





red seal of the official who vave it. 
\fter that none of our countrymen, 
unless he were a scholar or a mer- 





chant, could come here, and none of 
those here could remain unless he had 
his chock chee.” 
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“Yes, that is quite true; and it was a very 
wicked thing for the fan quaiyt to do.” 

“Now a great many of our countrymen, 
who in truth are neither merchants nor 
scholars, wish to come here, and the fan 
quai officials have made it very difficult for 
them to prove that they really are merchants 
or scholars.”’ 

“What a great injustice! How wicked to 
deny that which can be proven!”’ 

“And many who have been put to the 
expense of coming secretly by the northern 
or southern borders of the country are sent 
back to the Middle Kingdom, merely be- 
cause they have no chock chees to prove 
that they were here before the wicked law 
was passed.”’ 

‘Then if a person once gets here and has 
a chock chee to show to the officials, he can- 
not be sent away?” 

“That is true, sir scholar.”’ 

‘What, then, does a chock chee cost?” 

“They cannot be bought.” 

“Can it be true that the fan quai officials, 
who get them for nothing, will not sell 
them?” 

“That is true, sir scholar. If one were 
caught doing so—and the government is 
very vigilant—he would be sent to prison.” 

“How is it possible for officials to live 
without squeeze?” 

“They are paid wages, sir scholar.” 

“What a foolish way to govern! Paying 
wages to officials who could pay themselves 
out of the squeeze!” 

(Juan Quock Ming arose heavily and with 
much puffing and blowing searched in his 
camphor-wood chest until he found his own 
chock chee. He spread it on the table before 
him, smoothed it with his hands and studied 
it intently, frowning and shaking his head. 
Then he asked: 

“Who made this paper?” 

“Fan quai paper makers” I answered. 

“Who printed these characters upon it?” 

“Fan quai printers.” 

“Who made this seal?” 

“Fan quai seal makers.” 
“And a fan quai clerk did this writing, 


' a 
} and a fan quai picture maker produced 


this portrait of me. Now, if one could 
vet a concession from the government 
to make and sell chock chees, what 
price would they command?” 

“Our countrymen would gladly pay 
$1oo each.” 


*Registration certificate. Foreign devils. 














“What would such a concession cost, 
Fung Ching?” 

“Tt cannot be bought at any price.” 

“What! Is it not possible to buy a con- 
cession ?”’ 

“Not 
scholar.” 

Quan Quock Ming shook his head, 
clicked his tongue and growled: 

‘““Hai-e-e!”’ 

Then he leaned back in his chair and 
folded his hands over his stomach in order 


such a concession as that, sir 





I read the carved and gilded characters 
above the door. From within 
came the odor of opium 


to think with greater ease and accuracy. 
The fan quai ignorantly believe that intelli- 
gence is all in one’s head; my people that it 


is in one’s stomach. If anyone would be 
sure as to which is right, let him look 
at Quan Quock Ming, whose head is 
scarcely larger than a rice bowl, while his 
stomach is the size of a vegetable ped- 
dler’s basket, yet he is the wisest man I 
ever knew. 

“Tt is all settled, Fung Ching” said Quan 
Quock Ming, after a few moments of deep 
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thought. ‘We shall make and sell chock 
chees without a concession.”’ 

“How can that done, 
Surely it is impossible!” 

‘Nothing is impossible, Fung Ching, un- 
less it be the task of providing you with 
ordinary intelligence. Find a foreign devil 
to do the printing, another to do the writing, 
and another to make the seal. The por- 
traits can be obtained from any maker of 
pictures when they are required.” 


be sir scholar? 


“But, sir scholar, we shall be sent to 
prison if we are caught.” 
“Then we must not be caught. Pay no 


money to the foreign devils who do the work, 
but promise each a share in the profits, so 
that they will not afterward speak of the 
things they havedone. Think of the matter, 
Fung Ching, and I will consult the question 
sticks to learn what lies in the future for us.” 


I did think much of the matter during the 
succeeding days, saying to myself again and 
again: 

“The expense will be trifling and the 
profit great; but the risk will be considerable 
and the penalty may be severe.” 

I weighed the certainty of profits that 
meant luxury and ease against the chance of 
prison with mean fare and hard labor, and 
they seemed to balance; and as I was in no 
urgent need of money I determined at last 
to have nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. When I visited Quan Quock Ming 
to tell him of my decision he greeted me 
with unusual warmth and cordiality. 

“T have interrogated the gods, Fung 
Ching” said he, ‘‘and it is certain that we 
shall have their aid in this chock chee busi- 
ness. If you doubt it, let me tell your 
fortune,’ and without waiting for a word 
from me he shook the question sticks about 
in their urn until they were well mixed and 
ordered me to select one. 

He took it from my hand, held it to the 
light and scrutinized it carefully, mumbling 
and frowning over the mysterious characters 
upon it, and then smiled broadly. 

‘Ah! Here it is, Fung Ching!” he 
exclaimed. ‘The good spirits will aid 
you in any venture you may make that 
will be of benefit to your countrymen, 
and all will go well with you—provided 
you are cautious and vigilant. Wealth, 
happiness and great age are assured 
you. Now, you see, it is just as I 
said.” 
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I paid him his usual fee of twenty-five 
cents, for he had often explained that the 
gods would be angry if he took no money 
for sacrifices in exchange for their secrets, 
and then sat down to smoke and ponder 
upon the answer I should give him. He 
continued to urge me so strongly and with 
such positive assurances of success that I 
felt the glow of enthusiasm and made up my 
mind to it; but the moment he ceased speak- 
ing I thought of the prison, felt the chill of 
fear, and changed my mind again. But soon 
I thought more and more of the profit and 
less and less of the prison, until the one 
appeared very large and near, and the 
other very small and distant; and then I 
consented. 

I went from one printing place to another 
for days, and sought long and diligently 
before I found one who had such a large 
family and such a small business that he had 
to do his own work and wear old clothing. 
I employed him to print a few cards for me, 
and more for friends of mine, and then, as 
his charges were reasonable, and I paid a 
little out of my own pocket on each order, I 
was able to take him so much business from 
Chinatown that he was forced to employ an 
assistant. 

The printer expressed much gratitude and 
friendship, and I did all I could to increase 
both. One day I showed him my chock 
chee, asking if he could print some exactly 
like it. He said he could, and then I told 
him what great profits could be made if he 
would do the printing and get others to do 
the writing and make the seal. But he, too, 
was afraid of prison and politely refused. 
After that I took him very little business, 
and he was forced to discharge his assistant; 
and then I could see that he was thinking of 
the matter as had. When he himself spoke 
of it again I knew that he had made up his 
mind to it, and we soon agreed that he 
should produce the chock chees, and I 
should dispose of them, the profits to be 
divided equally between us. 

It was all done as we planned, and I 
had given Quan Quock Ming nearly 
$2000 as his share of the proceeds, when 
I went to the printer one day to have the 
writing and seal placed on a chock chee 
that I had sold. As I entered his shop 
I saw at once that all was not right, for 
he was not working, but was sitting 
beside a stranger, saying not a word 
and appearing ill and aged. 


























“Hello, Pete!’’ exclaimed the stranger 


“Hello, Pete!’ exclaimed the stranger. 
“You are the one that fixed up this scheme, 
are you?” and though he wore no star and 
had no brass buttons on his clothing he put 
irons on my wrists and ordered me to ac- 
company him. 

I tried to get the chock chee out of my 
pocket to hide it or destroy it, but the 
official had keen eyes and took it from me. 
I knew that it could do me no good and 
might do me much harm to say anything, so 
when he asked me questions I simply an- 
swered: 

“No sabe talk.” 

From the prison I sent for the principal 
men of the clan of Fung, told them all about 
the matter, asked them to get the advice and 
assistance of Quan Quock Ming and begged 








them to procure my freedom as quickly as 
possible. And from them I learned how it 
all had happened, for Quan Quock Ming 
explained it to them. It was this way: the 
gods were angry with me because I had not 
been more cautious in dealing with the 
foreign devils, and this was their manner of 
punishing me; nor could Quan Quock Ming 
help me without incurring their displeasure 
also. Nevertheless my clansmen were very 
angry with him and said many harsh things 
of him. 

“He is very rich” said one, “but he lives 
like a Hakka barber. He earns much 
money by telling fortunes, he received $2000 
profit from this business, he got a present ol 
$1000 when his pock-marked daughter 
married Blind Louie Lim, and he received 
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$2000 for the daughter he sold to Loo Yee, 
the slave dealer.” 

“That is quite true” said I, ‘tbut he has 
always been my very best friend, and has 
never failed to give me good advice when I 
required it.”’ 

“And you have never refused to give him 
money when he asked it”’ said another. 

“That is because he has always been very 
poor” I explained. ‘‘There was a curse on 
his wife when he married her, and he him- 
self has had bad luck ever since his father’s 
erave was stolen and the bones disturbed. 
Every cent that Quan Quock Ming has 
since earned he has sacrificed at the Tien 
How Temple to placate the gods. He has 
told me so many times.” 

‘‘We have heard much of the jingle of his 
money, but we have seen little of the smoke 
from his sacrifices” declared another. ‘Now 
he tells us that he has spent his share of the 
profits from this business in offerings for 
vour benefit, but I do not believe him. Iam 
sure he is a very rich man.” 

“That cannot be true” I answered heat- 
edly. “If he were wealthy he would either 
boast of it or display it. What else would 
one do with his wealth? If one spends it he 
is no longer rich; if one hoards it he merely 
increases his burdens.” 

“He would not even give us advice, and 
that costs nothing” said another, “‘except to 
tell us to bribe the official, whom everyone 
knows very well cannot be bought. And 
when I asked him how one could bribe an 
honest official with money, or how one could 
bribe a dishonest official without money, he 
merely wagged his head, looked wise and 
answered: 

‘““*WVes, that is the question.’ ” 

When I learned that Quan Quock Ming 
would give me no assistance (I had counted 
on his share of the profits to aid me), and 
that the official could not be bribed (I had 
counted on that, too), the profits appeared 
very small and distant and the prison very 
large and near. 

Merchants of the family of Fung 
guaranteed to the extent of $5000 that 
I would not run away, and I was re- 
leased from prison. I went at once to 
see the lawyer my kinsmen had bought 
for me, to learn what the witnesses 
would have to say to prove that I was 
innocent, so that they could be promptly 
procured and properly instructed. 
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“The officials will have to prove that you 
are guilty” explained the lawyer. 

“But suppose they do it?” said I. 

“Then you will be sent to prison for sev- 
eral years.” 

“Can I not prove that I am innocent after 
they have proven me guilty?” 

“That would be well if it could be done, 
but the printer and the men who aided him 
have told all they know of the matter. Still 
that would not be sufficient if the official 
had not found the chock chee in your 
pocket.”’ 

“Then suppose I get witnesses to prove 
that the official himself placed it there?” 

“That would not be credited, especially if 
it were told by Chinese witnesses.” 

“But I can get many honest merchants to 
swear that they saw him do it.”’ 

“They would not be believed when he 
denied it.” 

“Not believe many honest men rather 
than one official! That is very wicked and 
unjust. It looks bad for me.” 

“Yes, it does, indeed.” 

The lawyer read to me from the fan quai 
newspapers, which had much to say con- 
cerning the forgers of chock chees. The 
official who arrested me had talked much to 
the writers of news, boasting that he had 
captured a big gang of desperate criminals, 
that all concerned would be sent to the 
prison across the bay, and that it was not 
possible for one to escape; that the printer, 
who had told everything at once and had a 
large family, would be given a short term; 
that the maker of the seal and the one who 
did the writing would be given longer terms; 
and that “Little Pete,” the notorious high- 
binder and gambler, would be sent away for 
as long a term as the law would permit, 
because he was the ringleader. That was 
very certain, they said, because one of the 
forged chock chees had been found in his 
pocket. 

All of this was very bad news for me, so I 
hurried to Quan Quock Ming to beg his 

advice and assistance. 


y ‘Go away, you fool!” he shouted as 


! 


soon as I entered his door. 
you come here? Do you wish to see me 
in prison, too? Go away!” 

“Why are you angry with me?” I 
asked. ‘“‘What have I done but to 
follow your advice?” 

“You have been very stupid and in 
cautious and have offended the gods 


“Why do 
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greatly, for you have thrown away an oppor- 
tunity to do our countrymen much good and 
gain us great profit.” 

“You have shared in the profit, you are in 
no danger of prison, anc now you refuse 
even to advise me.” 

“T can do nothing for you except with the 
permission of the gods. I shall have to 
make propitiatory offerings at the temple, 
and they will cost you $100.” 

I gave him the money and went my way, 
but I called again the very next evening and 
asked at once: 

“Now, sir scholar, what can be done about 
this chock chee business?” 

“Will the official who arrested you accept 
a present?” © 

“No; and anyone who offers it will be 
taken to prison.” 

“Then he is a fool, and one can do what 
one wishes with a fool.” 


The very next day, when she was crying again, he 


gave her $10, and that, too, was lost 


“What is to be done with him?” 

“Make him take it.” 

“But how can such a thing be done?” 

‘‘Yes, that is the question. I shall have to 
think,”’ and he leaned back in his big chair 
with folded hands and rocked himself gently 
to and fro. “Is this wicked foreign devil 
married?” he asked, after long and deep 
reflection. 

“Yes; I am told that he has one wife.” 

“Does he foolishly keep a servant instead 
of making his wife do the work of the house- 
hold?” 

“He did have a boy of the family of Wong, 
but he has gone away, and the official has 
asked Jue Wing, the interpreter, to get him 
another.” 

“Go at once, you fool, and make arrange- 
ments with Jue Wing to recommend one of 
the family of Fung—one who understands 
well the language of the fan quai, but do not 
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let the foreign devil know that; and one who 
knows well how to do all that will be re- 
quired of him, and be sure to let the foreign 
devil know that. Let him demand a very 
small wage. When he has been engaged 
bring him to me, and I will instruct him.” 

I lost no time in finding one of my clans- 
men who would be glad to help me out of my 
trouble; Jue Wing was very well satisfied 
with the few dollars he received for recom- 
mending the boy to the official; and the of- 
ficial considered himself fortunate in finding 
one who knew how to do all the work of the 
household for $5 a week. When I took the 
boy to Quan Quock Ming, this is what the 
prophet said to him: 

“Pretend that you understand very little 
of the language of the foreign devils, but at 
the same time be quick to comprehend what 
is required of you. Be ever diligent and 
promptein doing all that ought to be done 
without waiting to be directed. Above all, 
keep your eyes and your ears open to all 
that is done and said in the household, for- 
getting nothing that you see or hear. Each 
night when you finish your work come and 
tell me everything.” 

“They are very strange people” said my 
kinsman to Quan Quock Ming a few even- 
ings later. “The foreign devil’s wife is very 
young and pretty and has much fine apparel, 
and he shows her as much attention as one 
would a favorite singing girl, instead of the 
contempt that is due a wife who has not yet 
borne a son. Yesterday when they were at 
the evening meal she said to him: 

‘“**T need some money.’ 

‘“ «This is all I have’ said he, and he gave 
her a few coins. 

“That is not enough. 
so little?’ 

‘“*But I give you money to pay the rent, 
the boy and the tradesmen, and you really 
need very little.’ 

‘“*T need money for car fare, for clothing, 
for luncheons and for a thousand little 
things when I go shopping. Besides, I 
want to go to the theater, and I want to 
entertain my friends.’ 

“ “But I earn very little, and I spend 
nothing on myself. I give all to you. I Ff 
have not even bought a suit of clothes 


How can I live on 


since we were married.’ 
‘“ “Then why do you not earn more?’ 
“ “T cannot do it honestly.’ 
“<Then do it some other way. I 
am tired of living like a beggar,’ and 
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then she began to cry and to talk very loud 
and fast about the things that other women 
do and have, but he put his arms around her, 
called her pretty names and kissed her many 
times, instead of giving her such a threshing 
as would teach a wife her place. 

“They do not pay the tradesmen as they 
buy, but get bills at the end of each month, 
and the official examines them very closely. 
This month he did not give her the money 
with which to pay until other bills had been 
sent, and then she kept a part of the money 
back, spending it for pretty things that she 
did not need in the least.” 

“That is very good” said Quan Quock 
Ming, rubbing his hands together and smil- 
ing. ‘‘Now take a small package of choice 
tea as a present to your mistress, and if she 
seems pleased with it give her a bit of rare 
China or a piece of fine embroidery from 
time to time. Also tell the official that the 
tradesmen cheat him, and it would be much 
cheaper to pay cash for everything.” 

Thus all that occurred in the home of the 
official was reported to Quan Quock Ming, 
and in all that my kinsman and I said or did 
we but followed his instructions, though I 
could not see the wisdom in it. Once when 
I asked him why this or that should be done 
he roared at me: 

‘Because I say so,” and I asked no more 
questions. 

In time the official gave his wife money 
each day to pay the expenses of the house- 
hold, but she would often spend a part of it 


for other things, and then my kinsman 
would pay for what was required. Some- 
times she would try very hard to save 


enough to repay him without letting her 
husband know of the matter, but in the end 
she would spend what she had saved for 
some new finery, and soon she owed him 
more than $50. 

One day when she was crying because 
she had no money the boy-said to her: 

‘“‘Wha’ fo’ allee time cly? Takee fi’ dolla; 
go hoss lace, bet, ketchee much money.” 

She took the coin he offered, went to 


“@y the races and lost, and the very next 


day, when she was crying again, he gave 
her S1o, and that, too, was lost. 


wv Then I went to the house to visit my 


kinsman, being careful to select an hour 


re when the official would surely be out 


2 and his wife would certainly be in. At 
{ that time I spoke the language of the 
fan quai very well, very badly, or not at 


} 
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all, as the occasion seemed to require. 
When I was introduced to the lady in the 
kitchen as a rich cousin of her servant, I 
said to her: 

“You are very fortunate, for you are 
young and beautiful, and you will have a 
long life and much good fortune.”’ 

“Are you a fortune teller?” she asked, 
laughing as though she were greatly pleased. 

“T can tell a little by the face, but much 
more by the hand.” 

“Then tell mine,” and she held her hand 
out to me. 

I examined it long and carefully, for it 
was very soft and white and warm, and 
then I said: 

“You are very unhappy now, but that 
will soon pass away. You have been greatly 
disappointed in many small matters, but 
you will soon have a great deal of money 
and many fine friends.” 

“T hope your predictions are as true as 
the rest of it’? she said, seeming well pleased, 
and when my kinsman spoke of the races, 
I said: 

“T am so sure that you are very lucky 
that I wish you would bet $20 for me. I 
will gladly give you half that you win.” 

She offered a few mild objections at first, 
but took the money. When I called again 


I carried $300 in gold, and when she saw 
it she smiled 


she told me that she had lost it and was very 
sorry, but I smiled and answered: 

“That is nothing. I am certain that you 
will yet be very lucky,” and I gave her 
another $20 to bet for me. When that, too, 
was lost, I said to her: 

“T am so positive that great good fortune 
attends you that I will lend you all you re- 
quire, for I have much money. You can 
repay it when you have recovered your 
losses. You must make larger bets, doubling 
each time that you lose.” 

I carried $300 in gold the next time I 
went to the official’s house, and when his 
wife saw me spread it on the table she smiled 
and her eyes grew bright. Then she looked 
grave and said with much reluctance and 
hesitation: 

“T cannot take so much. I do not know 
when I can repay it—if ever.” 

“T am quite sure you will, and it does not 
matter if you do not, for I am very rich.” 

She hesitated a little longer, then picked 
up the gold slowly and thoughtfully, and 
when it was all in her hands I offered her a 
paper to sign. It was a promise to pay to 
me, Fung Ching, $300 in gold whenever I 
should demand it. 

“T cannot sign this’ 
money down again. 


, 


she said, and laid the 
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“It is merely a receipt and amounts to 
nothing. I may not remember to put this 
in my books, and then forget where the 
money went, unless I have some sort of a 
paper.” 

She laid the writing on the table, and with 
the tip of her finger between her teeth stood 
looking at the money and the paper for a 
long time. Then she turned and walked 
out of the room—but it was to get a pen. 

My kinsman told me that she lost it all in 
two days, but that she did not cry this time. 
Instead she sat very still all day, looking 
pale and ill, and saying nothing at all, even 
when he spoke to her. 

I went to the house once more, and as 
soon as she saw me she hurried to me, shook 
my hand, called me her friend and asked 
me if I could lend her a little more money. 

“IT have come for what you already owe 
me’”’ I said, politely but firmly. 

At first she did not seem to understand me, 
but when I repeated my request she caught 
her breath quickly, grew very pale, straight- 
ened her shoulders and stared at me. 

“Very well, I shall attend to the matter,”’ 
she said, ‘‘as soon as possible.” 

My kinsman and I left the house at once, 
and neither of us ever went back. 


Quan Quock Ming was sitting in his big 
chair smoking his long pipe when I called, 
and he merely nodded and grunted in re- 
sponse to my salutations. 

“Sir scholar,” said I, ‘“‘tomorrow is the 
day upon which I am to go before the magis- 
trate and his twelve assistants to answer 
concerning the chock chee matter. . 
The official is still telling the fan quai 
newspapers that I shall surely be sent 
to prison. I have been to see my ; 
lawyer, and he says he can tell me 
nothing.” 

“T have seen your lawyer, too”’ said f 
Quan Quock Ming. 

“Then tell me, sir scholar, what is to 
be done about the matter.” 
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“Nothing,” 


and he puffed his pipe as 
though it made no difference whatever to 
him if I were sent to prison. ‘All has been 
done that can be done.” 

“And nothing has been done except the 


spending of my money. I could have-gone 
to prison just as well without that. Can you 
think of nothing that I can do to save my- 
self?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

“Wait and see what the magistrate and 
his twelve assistants do,’ and he smiled and 
smoked. 

I left him in anger without another word, 
for the thought suddenly came to me that 
he had tricked me so that I would go to 
prison without telling of his part in the busi- 
ness. 

The very next day I sat in court beside 
my lawyer, feeling so depressed that I 
scarcely heard the questions asked of the 
twelve who were to say whether or not I was 
guilty, or the words of the printer, who re- 
lated all that had been said and done by me. 
But I listened to the official when he told of 
the chock chee that had been found in my 
pocket. 

“Where is that paper?” asked the gov- 
ernment’s lawyer. 

The official hesitated an instant, his face 
growing red and then white, and finally, 
looking straight at the lawyer, answered: 

“Tt disappeared from my desk last night.” 


As soon as the twelve men had said that 

I was not guilty I went to Quan Quock 

Ming’s home to boast that I had 

escaped prison without his assistance. 

! He said nothing, but smiled signifi- 

cantly as he handed me the missing 
chock chee. 

“Where did you get this?” I asked in 
amazement. 

‘““\ white lady gave it to me last night 

in exchange for her written promise to 


* pay you $300.” 






































HERE is a glass box of a 
tower that contrives to hold 
itself unshattered in the very 
midst of the thick trackage of the 
Oakland mole. Ina year twenty 
million persons roll by this tower, 
which is two stories high, twelve 
windows long and six windows 
wide, and perhaps not twenty 
score of them could define its 
purpose or state definitely that 
it has a name. It has several names. 

“T call it the Tower of the Men of Missing 
Members” said the Accident Insurance 
Man to a group in the observation vestibule 
of the Overland Limited as it started east- 
ward from San Francisco bay. 

‘“‘And I call it the Modern Tower of Aben 
Habuz”’ said the professor of engineering. 

“T guess you mean something about the 
war in Turkey,” politely conceded the 
Accident Man, ‘‘but I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. That tower is a favorite topic 
with me. Why, it’s full of the best Terrible 
Examples any accident company could wish 
to dangle before the eyes of the careless 
public. Eight quick-witted men compose 
the staff in that tower and if you were 
peddling gloves and shoes you’d naturally 
go there looking for sixteen hands and six- 
teen feet. Well, you wouldn’t find them. 
If you counted a hundred times, your best 
score would be only eleven arms and four- 
teen legs. Five of those men must handle 
their levers with one hand; two of the men 
must step around lively with only one foot. 
One man of the eight actually has two arms 
and two legs, but then he’s so shy in other 
ways that he couldn’t climb a ladder or hold 
a baby on his lap. Now do you think I’m 
right, my friends, in calling it the Tower of 
the Men of Missing Members?” 

The reply was a composite of affirmatives. 


Yet the professor of engineering—the 
man who called it the Modern Tower of 
Aben Habuz—was the fellow whose termi- 
nology was richest in pat significance. 
Anybody but the Accident Man would, of 
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course, instantly recognize in the 
name Aben Habuz a reference to 
the legend of the Arabian astrol 

oger of Washington Irving’s de 

lightful Alhambra tale. No, Aben 
Habuz was not the astrologer; he 
was the king of Granada whose 
moved many other 
kings to wish to war with him— 
that is, they wished it until Ibra- 
him Ebn Abu Ayub arrived and 
proceeded to build for the distraught king 
the most marvelous tower of all time. Mr. 
Irving faithfully describes it: 

“In the upper part of the tower was a cir- 
cular hall, with windows looking toward 
every point of the compass, and before each 
window was a table, on which was arranged, 
as on a chess-board, a mimic army of horse 
and foot, with the effigy of the potentate 
that ruled in that direction, all carved of 
wood. To each of these tables there was 
a small lance, no bigger than a bodkin, on 
which were engraved certain Chaldaic 
characters. This hall was kept constantly 
closed, by a gate of brass, with a great lock 
of steel, the key to which was in possession 
of the king. On the top of the tower was a 
bronze figure of a Moorish horseman, fixed 
on a pivot, with a shield on one arm, and 
his lance elevated perpendicularly. The face 
of this horseman was toward the city, as if 
keeping guard over it; but if any foe were at 
hand, the figure would turn in that direction, 
and would level the lance as if for action.” 

That wasn’t all of it, you remember; that 
was only the beginning. The tower didn’t 
find its way to the front page of the news- 
papers of legendary Granada until the morn- 
ing that the bronze horseman leveled his 
lance toward the Pass of Lope in the distant 
Sierra (that was before the Sierra were 
transported from Spain to California) and 
the astrologer led Aben Habuz into the 
tower and showed him the wooden effigies 
all in motion upon the chess-board by the 
window that looked toward the Pass. The 
horses pranced and curveted, the watriors 
brandished their weapons. 
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“Would you produce a panic and con- 
fusion amongst them, and cause them to 
retreat without loss of life,” said the 
astrologer, ‘strike these effigies with the 
butt end of the magic lance; would you 
cause bloody feud and carnage, strike with 
the point.” 

And then and thereafter until the beauti- 
ful maiden came to upset all masculine 
calculation, Aben Habuz mounted to the 
tower as often as the bronze horseman 
warned of danger, seized the lance on the 
table where the effigies were in motion and 
made his approaching enemies feel the point 
of his unforgettable displeasure. Whether 
Aben Habuz pricked more often than he 
bunted is of no consequence here. The 
point of interest is that the Modern Tower 
of Aben Habuz on the Oakland mole is 
strikingly like that of ancient Granada 
because the miniature devices inside its 
windows are manipulated by knowing hands 
to produce effects outside the tower that 
have everything to do with the movements, 
the safety and even the life of large numbers 
of persons. Since no steed might be ex- 
pected tostand unaffrighted in such a thunder 
of railroad trains, the bronze horseman is 
replaced on the mole tower by a phlegmatic 
watchman known as a semaphore. 

The magic tower does all that ever the 
Arabian astrologer claimed it would—does 
it today as perfectly as in the mystical days 
of Granada’s gilded glory. The chief 
change has been one of nomenclature. 
Ibrahim Ebn Abu Ayub worked the wonder 
by the deepest secret of astrology—a secret 
so common today that any one may get it 
into his head by merely bumping a copper 
wire. Its proper appellation is nearly as 
long as the astrologer’s, but its every-day 
name is “‘juice.”’ 


Down the narrow strip of gravel and 
granite that is the Oakland mole, ten par- 
allel tracks pour their trains into the ferry- 
house. Passengers and freight go on, but 
the trains must come back over the same 
rails and thus the terminal becomes one of 
the busiest in the world. In the twenty- 
four hours eight hundred trains roll over 
these tracks. As might be expected, the 
ten highways have so many switches and 
crossovers that it is difficult for the inexpe- 
rienced eye to pick the ten out of the net- 
work. At least three switches must be 
handled in getting any train up or down the 
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mole. The eight hundred trains mean 
twenty-five hundred train movements while 
the hour hand is going once round the clock. 

The eight hundred trains must spin along 
each on its own rails as though the network 
was not there. If a train took the wrong 
track there would be trouble. If there was 
any doubt about the right rails and a subur- 
ban electric train was delayed in leaving the 
pier, other suburban trains could not roll in. 
A flock of such trains would be tied up. As 
they have brief waits at the end of their 
routes, they would be late in returning, and 
great confusion would result to all trains 
entering and leaving. Suburban traffic 
would be demoralized foraday. Ifasteam 
train were delayed in going through the net- 
work all connecting trains at junction points 
would be delayed, all meeting points of trains 
would have to be rearranged; the delay at 
Oakland might be felt at Ogden; no train- 
man could describe the situation in parlor 
language. 

So the right rails always open through the 
network. It is the business of the Modern 
Tower of Aben Habuz to see that they do. 
The ground floor of the tower seems like an 
electric battery factory that refused to part 
with any of its wares. It is in the second 
story, where the walls are all windows, that 
they mix the magic. One sees at a glance 
a miniature of Oakland mole with switches 
and semaphores moving and tiny lights 
popping like an electric sign that had for- 
gotten how to spell. Filling and dominat- 
ing the place—as big as a flat-car and as° 
full of things as a watch—stands the magic 
Thing, miscalled the electric, pneumatic 
interlocking plant. It looks most like a 
voting machine on which presidents for all 
the republics in the world might be elected 
in a single day. There is a lever for each 
of the one hundred fifty-five switches and a 
different kind of lever for the signals every 
switch must carry. Three men who wear 
the eagle look of chess champions and 
generals keep the levers flying through each 
of the hard shifts of the day, and from 
midnight until dawn the campaign is 
carried on by two. Every man shoulders 
an enormous weight of responsibility, and 
back of his rapid reasoning and daring 
decisions looms the machine itself, which, 
with no brains of its own, is often able to 
bring everything to a standstill with its iron 
hand when there is a flaw in Aben Habuz’s 
premise or conclusion. 
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If the tower-man has started a train into 
a block and then discovers that he must 
change the course, he cannot swing the 
switches to amend his error. He can do 
nothing at all except give the signal to stop 
and set his time release in motion. The 
time release is a clock that holds the tower- 
man helpless—will not permit a lever to be 
changed—until it has ticked away sixty 
solemn seconds. When a man has had a 
full minute to think it over he will make no 
rash amendments that might count the cost 
in lives. Or if in “lining up the route” the 
tower-man has neglected to protect that 
route from all other trains, the signal lever, 
when he grasps it to start the train, will 
catch and clog and rasp its defiant “You 
shall not give the engineer the board!’ 

A train is ready to pull out of the ferry 
shed. The presence of the train on its track 
puts out a light in the tower to show the 
track as occupied. The conductor pushes 
a button which notifies the tower that he 
wants to go. Presently a dwarf signal 
beside the cab twists to tell the engineer he 
may open his throttle. The very fact that 
the tower is able to give him that signal 
assures the engineer that the track is lined 
up for him, that all switches are locked, that 
all conflicting routes are barred from send- 
ing trains upon his right of way. He pro- 
ceeds as though his was the only train on 
the only pair of rails in the world. 

A westbound train announces its approach 
on a tower indicator while it is still a mile 
away. There is time to line up the route 
and give the signals necessary to bring the 
train down to the pier. The last signal the 
engineer receives before going into the train- 
shed tells him whether he may expect to run 
on to the end of the track or whether, the 
end being occupied, he must prepare to 
halt soon after entering the shed. 

So much for trains actually ready to pro- 
ceed; getting a train ready to proceed is a 
busier matter for the tower. At least six 
train movements are necessary in making up 
a main-line train. Its coaches or Pullmans 
must come down from the West Oakland 
yard in charge of a yard engine. Its head 
cars—mail, express and baggage—must be 
at the mole in advance of the others so that 
they may be loaded. Finally there is the 


putting of the train together and the arrival 
of the engine that is to take it on its run. 
Breaking up a train that has reached its 
destination involves no fewer movements. 
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The track throughout the district is 
divided into short sections having a trans- 
former at one end and a relay at the other, 
the relay being energized at all times that 
there are no trains in its section. A train 
moving over the various switches is always 
in one or more of these sections, automatic- 
ally cutting off the current from the relays 
and electrically locking the switches until 
every portion of the train has passed over. 

Owing to the electrification of the subur- 
ban lines and the use of the rails for the 
return propulsion current, it was necessary 
to employ an apparatus that would not be 
energized or injured by this propulsion 
current, but would respond only to an 
alternating current of certain frequency. 

The mole tower is the largest and busiest 
tower in the West. Its new one-hundred- 
and-fifty-five-lever machine was _ installed 
recently at a cost of $165,000. While 
three men, working eight-hour shifts, are 
able to care for most interlocking towers, 
this one has a staff of eight—the force on 
duty falling to two men only in that part of 
the night when there are no ferry-boats 
at all. 

One begins to appreciate this modern 
tower of Aben Habuz when one stands 
within it watching steam and electric trains 
whiz by in both directions, and comes slowly 
into the realization that the three men who 
release one lever only to reach for another 
are playing a game of pool in which every 
ball must make its pocket. The tower-men 
bend over the marvelous machine with its 
polished steel bars moving smoothly under 
plate glass in response to the levers; the 
miniature of the yard condenses the news 
of every track, switch, signal and train so 
that all is comprehended at a glance; the 
white and red and green lights wink words 
none but the initiated may understand—and 
yet the wonder of this place is not a matter 
of machinery but of men. They know. 
They have to know. Any machinery may 
fail at times. Where mechanism weakens, 
the peculiar faculty that hard experience 
has developed—a singular sixth sense 
comes to the rescue of the tower-man. 

“Train instinct! Yes, of course it exists. 
It helps us all the time” one of the tower 
men said. “I can’t tell you just what it 
is. Nobody ever saw it close enough up 
to be sure about the color of its hair. But 
that doesn’t prove there isn’t any such thing, 
does it? Maybe it’s like electricity. You 
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know this whole plant, this whole mole, 
is possible on account of the juice that is its 
life. It’s the greatest single factor in the 
universe, this juice. But say, you don’t 
happen to remember having seen any recent 
photographs of electricity, do you?” 

Old Aben Habuz himself is in command. 
He is a veteran who has been chief on Oak- 
land mole since the days when all switches 
were hand-thrown—since ’85, when twohun- 
dred trains a day kept the four tracks sing- 
ing—and he is now supervisor of the western 
division with a flock of seventeen scattered 
towers under his direction. This straight- 
speaking man, more than any of them, has 
the eagle look that comes into the faces of 
men who ceaselessly line up the track and 
give the engineer the board. 

“That look,” said one of Aben Habuz’ 
assistants, ‘‘means that things don’t always 
go according to schedule. If trains are 
approaching and some important switch 
won’t throw, then the boss must play chess 
fast. He must be resourceful and cool and 
find means to overcome any difficulty that 
arises. You can’t explain a delay, you 
know; you must prevent it. In emergen 
cies he must send trains over tracks that 
belong to other trains, and that means fast 
head-work. That man’s long suits are 
nerve and gumption and the fact that he 
can’t be trailed around by the mistakes he 
leaves behind. He never has time to waste 
regretting anything, so he tries not to have 
anything to regret. He’s only got one hand, 
but watch him a little while and you'll see 
that one talon is all this eagle needs.” 


Eagles with a single talon! The Accident 
Insurance Man wasright. This is the Tower 
of the Men of Missing Members. There 
isn’t a whole man, physically, on the staff of 
the mole tower; there isn’t a man with his full 
complement of sound arms and legs in any of 
the towers of the neighborhood ; perhaps not 
as many as you could count on the fingers of 
one hand in all the towers in California. 

“The tower is where the Southern Pacific 
works off its cripples” you’ll hear some one 
say. But after you have spent ten minutes in 
the tower you will regard it rather in the light 
of the place where railroaders who have 
sustained loss in the mere matter of limbs 
are given their chance to show that the 
real man has not been maimed. 

“You see, a fellow can throw levers with 
one hand” one of the men said. 
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“But what about the fellow with only one 
leg—how’s he going to hop from lever to’ 
lever all day?” 

“T guess you don’t know much about the 
wonders of modern science. Why, on the 
store legs they turn out today you can not 
only get over the floor comfortably, but 
nobody would think there was anything 
worse the matter with you than a corn.” 

Yet it isn’t the wooden leg-maker who 
does most to piece out the man who has 
been under the wheels; it is old Mother 
Nature herself, and the stuff she uses to 
piece out with is—pride! 

Watch the tower-men. They do their 
work without a strain. They are never awk- 
ward. 

“**Brack’s’ one of my best men”’ said the 
supervising tower-man. 

“Lost an arm sometime or other, didn’t 
he?” 

“Yep; five years ago. We've been work 
ing side by side ever since.” 

“Chief, which one of ‘Brack’s’ arms was 
it that the coupler bit off?” 

“The right one. No, the left one. No-- 
well, say now, wouldn’t that beat you? I 
guess you’d better ask ‘Brack.’” 

It is just as the Accident Man said, the 
eight men in the mole tower have eleven 
arms and fourteen legs, and the one man 
there who is physically able to get on his 
all-fours is smashed up in another way that 
assures him permanent membership. Yet 
the mole tower makes no claim to being the 
limit. At the Magnolia-street tower, where 
there is a staff of three men, there are only 
two legs—and both of them are on a one- 
armed man. Two of the tower-men have 
no legs at all! They are, however, able to 
wear store limbs that fit on at the thighs, 
and neighbors watching the tower stairs at 
change of shift can never tell whether the 
real legs are on the fellow going up or on 
the fellow coming down, or whether they’re 
on the other fellow who is at home in bed. 

One of the Oakland tower-men makes a 
tidy income in his recreation hours; he 
turns out rawhide legs for other fellows like 
the pair he invented for himself. 

Two tower-men of the division do not 
regard their maiming in the light of unmixed 
misfortune. “I had been sort of unlucky 
in the matter of finding and holding a decent 
job” one said; ‘‘so I went down to the mole 
to see if I could catch on at railroading. I 
was climbing over a string of flats looking 
































for the boss when [ slipped down and lost 
my hand. Well, I’ve got a good job now— 
for life.” 

“The towers need the cripples just as 
much as the cripples need the towers” 
declared a man who is way up in the opera- 
ting department. ‘‘The cripples are the 
steadiest, most reliable men in the railroad 
business. They understand as none others 
can what it means to be hurt; there isn’t 
anything they won’t think of to save other 
persons from that experience. They know 
they have found their life work and they 
set out to develop a degree of efficiency that 
somehow or other makes one think that 
maybe the cripple isn’t the man most to be 
pitied after all. And as for devotion to 
duty—well, I’m prepared to believe that if 
his machinery failed him, a legless tower- 
man would run a mile down the track to flag 
the overland with his sock.” 


Let us call him Johnson, for that is not 
his name. Johnson had been a locomotive 
engineer. It so happened that when he left 
the cab he went through the boiler, and 
after that they gave him the Arcadia tower. 
Johnson’s hands never could handle a throt- 
tle again but they did first-rate on the levers. 
His feet didn’t exactly track, but that didn’t 
prevent him from reaching up and down his 
short board with comparative ease. He 
knew he could still make good on a job like 
this—there being nothing the matter with 
his head or with his heart—and he set out 
to be the best tower-man in his division, 
caring not a rap that several other former 
trainmen were endeavoring to be that same 
thing. 

The Arcadia tower is on a long grade. 
The tower-man looks uphill and then turns 
and looks downhill. One afternoon John- 
son got his signal on the indicator that the 
Los Angeles passenger was coming, and 
glancing down the road he saw her smoke. 
It was but a moment’s work to line up the 
track and set the board for the engineer. 
That train would scoot by as fast as a train 
can scoot uphill. No other trains were 
due, but since the Arcadia tower is at a 
crossing with another road, the tower-man 
squinted in both directions. Then through 
force of precautionary habit Johnson glanced 
along the empty track on the long upgrade 
and found that the track was not—empty. 
Something had come over the brow of the 
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hill unannounced and unscheduled. This 
something was an engineless string of nine 
freight cars that had, in some unaccount- 
able manner, got out of a siding at the top 
of the grade. The runaway cars were half 
a mile away. At the speed they were 
acquiring they would shoot past the tower 
and pile themselves upon the upcoming 
passenger before the train could heed any 
signal that might avert the catastrophe. 

The levers on Johnson’s wits were work- 
ing pretty fast to make his mental sema- 
phore spell something besidedisaster. There 
was a derailing switch a short distance above 
the tower, and if the runaways had been 
comirg down merely at train speed, instead 
of trying to aviate, Johnson’s only thought 
would have been to clear the main line by 
sending them into this switch. Close to 
the open end of the derailing switch there 
was an obstruction, and at the rate they 
were traveling those nine cars would prob 
ably plow through that obstruction like 
a battering ram through a wall of cream 
cheese. 

Johnson saw the passenger train coming 
up in full confidence that the signal that 
gave it the uncontested right of way told 
nothing but the truth. From the other 
direction he saw approaching the single sort 
of rolling stock that disregards the board. 
The tower-man could feel the speed of the 
runaways recording upon his eyes; the cars 
grew in size like inflating balloons. He 
reached over and threw open the derailing 
switch. Then he took firm hold of the 
levers, though he knew no further act of 
his could add weight to the signal already 
set that assured the engineer of the Los 
Angeles passenger that the right of way was 
all his own. 

It was that same engineer, and his fire- 
man and his conductor and a couple of 
brakemen and fifty passengers who, a few 
minutes later, dug deep into a cyclonic 
pile of wreckage over in the field and hauled 
out the crumpled form of Johnson. The 
man was not dead, he was merely uncon- 
scious. Physically he was even more 
damaged than before, which was saying a 
good deal, but the doctors found that there 
would be enough of him left to go on 
running the Arcadia tower; that is, the new 
tower, for the old tower had been the ob- 
struction that had stood like a cream cheese 
wall at the end of the derailing switch. 















HEN you see them grow- 
ing on the birds at the 


ostrich farm they are 
not irresistible. Indeed, 
they are far less inter- 
esting than is the orange which takes a 
visible route down the neck of the stately 
bird when a keeper favors you with a demon- 
stration. But pluck a feather at the proper 
season, bleach and curl it expertly and put 
it behind a plate-glass show-window and it 
becomes potent. Mark it down to half-price 
and you can’t get away from it, assuming 
you to be a girl and with the half-price. 
Catherine was just such a girl, and there 
was just such a feather tempting her, a long 
white perfect ostrich plume, well worth the 
forty dollars paid for it a short time before, 
and never worn. The owner had fallen 
upon hard times thereafter and was com- 
pelled to sacrifice it for half its cost. One- 
half of forty dollars is twenty dollars. 
Catherine figured the sum the more easily 
because she had just twenty dollars. She 
had them because she had scrimped and 
pinched them out of her salary of twelve per. 
Catherine was saving in order to buy the 
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trousseau rendered necessary by her under- 
standing with Harold Miller. Harold had 
saved hardly anything himself but his pros- 
pects were good and the courage which is 
so large a part of the capital of youth 
justified them both in feeling that the trous- 
seau would be needed before long. 

It was harder for Catherine to save than 
for Harold. She earned less and she had her 
mother to help support. Every little extra 
that she could possibly do without, she 
denied herself valiantly. She had gone into 
the saving business seriously. Married life 
seemed worth any amount of temporary 
deprivation. Especially considering Harold. 
None of the fellows in their town had any 
more of a certain trim business style than he. 
Catherine liked that trait particularly. Life 
with Harold ought to mean many of the 
things for which she sighed ; things that have 
no proper relation to an income of twelve 
per. 

Had the white feather not been such a 
bargain it could never have interrupted the 
even tenor of Catherine’s accumulations. 
As it was, she promptly dismissed the thought 
of it, setting it regretfully on the crowded 





























shelves of impossible things, recognizing 
that it had no place on that other crowded 
shelf of the simple things she could not do 
without. But that night she wakened in 
the little room off her mother’s and found 
that the thought of the feather would not 
stay where she had so resolutely put it. 
She found, further, that the appeal of the 
feather came to her more clearly in the quiet 
and solitude of the night; the argument in 
its favor was much more persuasive than by 
day. This argument was aided by a vision 
vouchsafed to her in the darkness of her bed- 
room. A hat took form before her eyes; it 
was of soft white material, daintily shaped, 
and over the top and side tlowed the white 
plume. People in Catherine’s town at that 
time were not loading a hat with six or eight 
plumes; one fine one fulfilled all require- 
ments. Catherine had just begun to drowse 
when this vision came to her: its instant 
demand upon her admiration pushed sleep 
away and made room for other visions, all of 
millinery. There were black velvet hats, 
and dark blue straw, and green velvet and 
white velvet. Over all of them foamed the 
white feather, in every possible position, at 
every possible angle. Then suddenly the 
plume was black, very rich and glossy. It 
poured like smoke across a white hat; it 
shone like the night sky upon a dead black 
hat. Saucy little bows of color were tucked 
in where they did the most good. ‘There 
was a jet buckle on one hat, a rhinestone on 
another. The visions faded and Catherine 
slept, but the feather rippled dimly through 
her dreams. 

At luncheon the next day she told some 
other clerks about the plume, brand-new 
and at half-price. 

“T think a plume’s a real investment” said 
one of the stenographers. “A good one will 
last for years.” 

The assistant bookkeeper bit delicately 
into a jam sandwich. 

“You could always have it dyed, you 
know.” 

“Of course’ added the stenographer. 
“You could be married in it while it’s white 
and after a while you could have it dyed a 
light color and after that black.” She 
looked at Catherine wistfully. “I just wish 


I could afford it” she sighed, with a note 
of envy. 

T° 
mourned 
minute.” 
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everything else,’ 
“Yd buy it in a 


didn’t need 
Catherine, 
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As it happened, Harold lifted from her the 
burden of decision. With the recklessness 
which they permitted themselves Saturday 
nights, Harold took her to the theater. As 
they came slowly out with the crowd through 
the foyer, a large red hat glowed before 
them. Over it was spread a plume even 
richer with the color of courage. 

“Say, that’s a stunner of a hat’? remarked 
Harold, pinching Catherine’s arm. ‘I love 
red. You'd look like a dream in one like 
that. When we get rich I’m going to buy 
you one.” 

As Catherine surveyed the hat, the white 
feather covered the red one like a drift of 
snow. 

‘““Mine’s a much better plume than that” 
she thought. And in that thought she con 
secrated twenty dollars to the proof of it. 
On Monday, following an anxious Sunday, 
the tin box in the office safe was empty and a 
magnificent white plume reposed in a box 
upon the shelf in Catherine’s closet. 

“Some people say peacock feathers are 
unlucky” remarked the stenographer to the 
assistant bookkeeper, a week later. “I 
wonder about ostrich plumes.” 

“You needn’t wonder about them’’ re- 
plied the assistant bookkeeper. ‘‘She’s been 
raised to fifteen per.” 

Yet Harold, who was really the respon- 
sible party, as you have seen, although he 
knew nothing about the feather, might well 
have been suspicious of it could he have 
connected it with his misfortunes. Close 
upon the purchase of the feather, Harold’s 
employer failed and Harold was out of a job. 

“Just at a time, too, when it’s almost im- 
possible to get anything” he mourned. 
“They’re letting men out instead of taking 
new ones on. I’ve tramped the streets of 
this town looking for any sort of a chance 
to go on getting ready to be married. Every- 
body is sympathetic enough but nobody has 
any room for me.” 

An old friend of Harold’s family visited 
their house. In the midst of its gloom he 
had a bright idea. 

“Harold,” he asked, “Show much money 
have you?” 

Harold had never got round to saving any 
money until Catherine appeared as a reason 
for it. Given time, he would have put by a 
tidy little sum, no doubt. 

“Just about three hundred”’ he answered. 
It looked small for a man intending to set up 
a family. 
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The old friend pondered. ‘This is my 
idea” he said at length. “Just now, the 
chance for you in the city isn’t as good as in 
the country. I'll put you wise to a chance 
that is a chance and no out-of-work checks. 
It’s one of these new colonies opening up on 
an improved plan. There’s a_ practical 
farmer at the command of the investors, and 
the land is genuinely rich. Furthermore, 
your work will be considered part of the 
investment. You can’t fail under this plan 
if you’re willing to put in your strength as 
well as your money.”’ 

Harold did not think much of the proposi- 
tion at first. The friend went on to tell of 
results in another valley that might be taken 
as an encouragement. Later a man came 
into town who had succeeded under a 
similar plan, and Harold talked with him. 

“My place is worth a few thousand, 
now,” said this party, ‘after a few years’ 
work. Hard work, though, you bet. But 
sure, on the right sort of land.” 

Of course, Harold talked with Catherine, 
too, although she had had no experience. 

“T don’t wish to be a party to the decision”’ 
said she. ‘It would be like sending you into 
exile and I couldn’t ask such a sacrifice.” 

“But if it means getting ahead and getting 


the money so that we can be married” 
argued Harold. 
“Vou do as you think best’ insisted 


Catherine. ‘And whatever you do, I'll go 
on working and saving.” 

It did not occur to Catherine that this 
meant a very much longer period than they 
had ever contemplated. Her idea was that 
Harold’s ranch could soon be sold for a 
handsome profit. 

If Harold understood it differently, he did 
not enlighten Catherine. Evidently the 
venture appealed to him after all. 

Before long Harold was camping on a ten- 
acre piece of land. Most of his three 
hundred dollars had gone as a deposit on 
the property, and Harold himself as well as 
the land was mortgaged for the balance of 
the purchase price. The valley was a 
dreary place and a long way from home. 
It was almost flat and stretched for miles 
without a tree to vary the monotony of the 
prospect. There was a wall of mountains 
to the east and these took beautiful tints at 
evening. To Harold that rosy glow was a 
symbol. Those mountains sent down into 
the irrigating ditches the water which was to 
change this dreary valley into the paradise 
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of the colonists’ dreams. Harold used to 
gaze long at the rosy mountains, just to keep 
the dream fixed in his mind. 

The terms of the sale included seed and 
irrigation privileges in return for a certain 
amount of work on the ditches. Harold 
worked. He was the slave of the land. He 
put onto it every particle of the energy that 
moved his healthy young body, and he 
mourned the difference between a farmer’s 
muscles and what an office man calls his. 
Yet he did his full share of the ditching and 
hegotinacrop. Fouro’clock in the morning 
found him making coffee and boiling eggs 
and eating them reinforced with crackers. 
Lunch was an echo of breakfast. Dinner 
came out of cans until the blessed green 
things came up out of the ground that would 
one day be his. After dinner, in the still 
evening, he could not keep awake much 
longer than it took the rose-light to fade 
from the mountains. 

Yet every day, somehow, he wrote to 
Catherine, cheerful, hopeful letters. And 
somehow, every day, it grew more easy to 
put into them the cheer and the hope, to 
paint the valley with the sunset’s brush, to 
describe it as he and the others were to 
make it. He walked three miles to mail these 
letters. Sometimes others took them when 
they went to the post-office, but Harold went 
most often. Finally he could write the por- 
tentous letter to which all this had been 
tending. 

“When can you get a vacation ?”’ he wrote. 
“T want you to come down here. The crop 
is all in and the ditch is finished. I want to 
build a house and you must decide how you 
want it. I’m going to get some chickens 
and a pig. Tell you what, it will be a real 
farm when I get going. I have all the fruit 
trees we will need. And berry vines. I 
can’t wait for you to see the little place. 
Honey, this is life, after all. It’s a revelation 
to me and it will be to you. When I think 
of love being added, it seems too good to 
be true.” 

Catherine had never been on a farm in her 
life but she could take Harold’s word for it. 

“If he likes it, mother’ she said, when 
she had read the eager letter aloud, ‘I can 
like it too. I never thought of living in the 
country, and of course we'll get back to the 
town eventually. But the country has its 
attractions. We can model our little place 
after the pictures we’ve seen in Country 
Life. Ona wee scale, of course.” 
































You couldn't expect Catherine to understand that these little sticks were fruit-trees and those 
other little sticks were berry-vines 
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Her mother sighed and twisted her sewing 
unhappily in her worn hands. ‘It’s good of 
Harold to say there'll always be a place for 
me” she mourned, “but it'll be awful hard 
for me to give up my friends at my time of 
life. It’s terrible hard to pull up roots when 
you’re my age. And go to a new place 
like that. It’s a real tragedy that Harold 
lost his position. He was cut out to be a 
leader in this town. He oughtn’t to have 
left it, either. We could all of us have 
been so happy right here where we’re used 
to live.” 

Catherine’s spirits soared above her 
mother’s lamentations. ‘Well, anyway, 
mother dear, it isn’t going to happen right 
soon, and surely this vacation outing comes 
just at a time when I need it.” 

Harold had arranged for Catherine to 
stay with the wife of a neighbor who had 
only recently married and with whom he 
hoped to exchange work and to be generally 
friendly. And at last, on a noon as bright as 
the welcome in his eyes, Harold met his lady 
at the station with a hired rig and drove 
her across the unbroken miles to the acres 
to which he had dedicated his strong young 
manhood. 

Now do not blame Catherine, nor Harold 
either. Catherine was a nice, amiable, 
reliable and altogether good girl. It is not 
every girl who has an imagination. It is 
true, Catherine could see visions at night, and 
out of airy nothingness could construct be- 
coming hats and irim them cleverly with 
impalpable ostrich plumes, and you may 
argue that she might have carried the process 
further and have imagined trees along the 
irrigating ditch and rose-vines over an unbuilt 
porch where she and Harold would sit hand 
in hand, facing the rosy mountains, tired, 
surely, but blest in each other. Still, you 
know, Catherine had actually seen the 
feather, and there were no trees in sight on 
the ranch. But, you say, she loved Harold 
and had faith in him, and she ought to have 
tried to see what he saw and what he strove 
so hard to make her see. Oh, well, you 
ought not to judge Catherine too harshly. 
There had never been much in her life to 
stimulate her imagination. To her a desert 
was a desert until it was something else. 
You couldn’t expect her to understand that 
these little sticks were fruit trees and those 
other little sticks berry vines. She knew 
nothing about the magic that water has 
wrought in countless places in the West. 
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But Harold understood, you persist. Well, 
yes, but then Harold was different. 

Exactly. And that was perhaps the worst 
of the difficulty. Harold different. 
Catherine acknowledged it with an ache at 
her heart. His appearance was really the 
last straw. Would he always look like that? 
She did not weigh in the balance the healthy 
tan and the rounding muscles. Nor that he 
had given up smoking because tobacco cost 
money and money belonged to the land. 
She did not understand the new light in his 
eyes that had caught a vision of life, even 
though that life included her. All she really 
saw, in that collapse of disappointment, 
were the overalls and the farm shoes, the 
soft shirt that he had washed indifferently 
himself, the thickened earth-grained fingers. 
The trim Harold of the city, of the theater 
and the assembly dances was gone, and she 
did not like the substitute. 

She could not bring herself to be anything 
but vague about the plans for the house. 
The bridal bower where the neighbors made 
her welcome was a horror of new shingles 
and uncurtained windows; the bride herself 
honestly hungry for Catherine’s company. 
The girl felt she must dic unless she could 
be alone to adjust her ideas. <A kind of 
hysteria possessed her. She managed an 
excuse, cleverly enough, though anxiety shot 
across Harold’s face, and she got away. 

“For heaven’s sake!” gasped her mother, 
when Catherine came into the house un- 
expectedly soon. She caught the set look 
on her daughter’s face as the girl went off 
to her room and locked herself in. Sewing 
placidly in the afternoon light, the mother 
permitted her old lips a faint smile of 
satisfaction. 

But Catherine had no definite intention 
of breaking with Harold. She needed to 
think things over, to be sure of the justice 
of her position. 

‘Here you are,” she said to her unhappy 
image in the mirror, ‘‘past twenty-two, and 
for nearly seven years you’ve been in an 
office sitting at a desk eight and nine hours 
a day. Haven’t you earned some rest, at 
least a comparative one? I can face house- 
keeping with the conveniences of the town, 
but helping to make a home down there, 
under the conditions that he seems to think 
I should take as a matter of course, it isn’t 
fair. Perhaps he can see a ranch in the 
making; I can’t see a home.” She took off 
her hat wearily. “Is that the life I’ve been 
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dreaming of and saving for? Chickens and 
a pig!” 

She opened her closet to put away the hat. 
The box containing the white feather stood 
on the shelf. She lifted it down and opened 
it. The soft fluffy loveliness of the plume 
smote her like a blow. She buried her face 
in her arms and cried. She had planned her 
married life by a standard which the white 
feather measured. Now, if she married at 
all, it would be to live where feathers of any 
sort, unless they were on fowls or in pillows, 
would be utterly out of place. 

Suddenly resolved, she sat down to her 
desk and wrote him as gentle a letter as she 
could, blaming herself for her cowardice, 
but protesting that she did not think she 
would be able to do justice to either of them 
in marrying him now, since she knew nothing 
of farming and was sure she would never 
have the strength to go through with what 
he must require of her. 

Harold’s answer almost unnerved her, 
it was so kind, so pleading. He assured her 
she would never have to do any more than 
she found agreeable; he would make it easy 
for her; he begged her not to shatter his 
dream of the ranch he had worked so hard 
for, which had become so much a part of 
him along with his hope of her. At the last 
of his letter he said that he would forfeit the 
land for her sake if she demanded it and yet 
he implored her even then for his sake not to 
ask it of him. 

Catherine did not make the demand. 
Wide-eyed through the night, in the little 
bedroom where she had conjured visions of 
plumed hats when such trifles had seemed 
worth troubling about, she saw his face and 
heard his voice and fought the temptation 
to call him back to her. In the morning, 
wan and dispirited but resolute, she wrote 
him that he must stay on the ranch; that she 
would not marry him if he left it; that he 
must realize the ambition which had become 
so precious to him; that she would go on 
loving him and waiting for him; but she 
could do no more. 

When Harold had read and reread this 
ultimatum, he, too, had his wide-eyed 
sleepless night of indecision. And in the 
morning, he, too, rose wan but determined, 
and wrote her that he would love her always 
but that he would stay by the ranch until he 
had made it his; then, if she would have him, 
he would make her his, also. But not till 
then. 
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Thereupon Catherine felt her marriage 
to be a thing of the far uncertain future, if, 
indeed, it was ever to be. Harold wrote 
her now only once a week, a Sabbath ob- 
servance, and she answered each letter as it 
came. The situation settled into an accepted 
routine. Harold was evidently working 
harder than ever. He found letter-writing 
less easy since Catherine was not interested 
in the ranch. He had given up the idea of 
the house and had built a rough shack which 
served him well enough. Meanwhile Cath 
erine devoted herself to the office work. 
She seemed to lead a charmed life there. Her 
efficiency increased and her salary with it, for 
the business prospered. A vacancy occurred 
which Harold might have filled. Catherine 
conquered the longing to tell him of it. 

One day Catherine bought herself a soft 
white hat, like one she had seen in a vision. 
She had decided to trim it with the white 
feather. But she could not bring herself 
to do it, after all. The feather retained, in 
spite of her, its suggestion of another use. 
So she trimmed the hat with ribbon and it 
was long before she bought another. For 
she found herself saving with an increased 
eagerness. Moreover, she was _ thinking, 
not so much of a trousseau as of the things 
fora home. Indeed, already she had saved 
so well that a simple trousseau was assured. 

But more and more she found herself dis- 
satisfied with Harold’s letters. 

‘He tells so little’ she complained in 
secret. ‘Things are doing well, he says, 
but he doesn’t say wiat is doing well. He 
speaks of changes but he doesn’t say what has 
changed.” His reserve piqued her slightly. 
“As long as he has stayed at the ranch, it 
seems to me I’m entitled to learn definitely 
about the progress of it. Seems to me I’ve 
more at stake than he, after all. But he must 
tell me freely; I'll never, never ask him.”’ 

The matter of the house particularly con- 
cerned her. He was living in a shack and 
she knew he had thought a good deal of a 
bungalow with a pergola. She subscribed 
for a magazine that treated of homes and 
gardens and she spent occasional evenings 
adapting certain of the plans to her own 
liking. It struck her as a rather absurd 
pastime. She never mentioned it to Harold, 
but she went on planning, and saving, and 
pondering certain things in her heart. 


“Dear Harold,” she wrote at last, ‘I have 
another vacation thrust upon me and I don’t 
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know what to do with it. What do you say 
to my coming down again to see the ranch? 
Would it be convenient? And can I stay 
again with the Robinsons? I’m eager to see 
all the changes you've made in the place. 
I could come on the first, if agreeable to 
you.” 

Harold’s eager letter of acquiescence was 
on Catherine’s desk one morning when she 
reached the office. She read it with a grave 
smile trembling about her lips. Then, as 
her employer entered, she followed him into 
his office, and much to his disgust, for he had 
paid her well, she made her resignation final, 
to take effect on the first. 

And at noon, on the first, Harold met her 
at the train. He noted approvingly her 
neat gray traveling suit and he noted, also, 
with a sudden light of understanding in his 
eyes, the gorgeous red ostrich plume which 
poured like a flame across her hat. 


To His First Valentine 


By Katharine Beardsley 


Since I may not stay always young, 


Do you suppose you can 


Have just as much love in your heart 


For me, when I'm a man? 


And will your lap be big enough, 


When we are all alone? 
There will be so much 


more to hold 


Of me— when I 


am grown. 








‘“‘Look here,”’ he said, when he had kissed 
her frankly before the crowd at the station. 
“T told you once that I was going to get you 
that feather when we were rich.” 

She laughed upathim happily. ‘*Wedidn’t 
need to wait’ she said. ‘‘This was a bargain 
I got long ago, when we were first engaged. 
And oh, Harold, we’re rich, anyway.” 

He gave her a sudden searching look. 
‘“‘Are we?” he asked. 

“Ves, we are” she cried gaily. ‘Think of 
it! I’ve actually saved enough to start the 
little house.”’ 

Harold took her by the shoulders and 
looked intently into her eyes, his own moist 
and luminous. 

“Honey,” he said, “‘the money’s no good 
now. The ranch is spoiled.” 

‘Harold! gasped Catherine, her glad 
color fading swiftly; ‘‘what has happened ?” 

“We've struck oil, dear” he answered. 













































Ezra Meeker, the 
trail-marker, and his 
prairie-schooner 


HROUGH the efforts of Ezra 
Meeker, a pioneer who traversed 
the old road to Oregon in 1852, 
monuments or markers, suitably 
inscribed, have been erected (or 
arrangements completed to that end) at a 
goodly number of places along that historic 
highway, in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Nebraska. Newspaper read- 
ers will hardly have forgotten the aged 
“Trail Marker’s” expedition of 1906-07, 
when he retraced the Oregon Trail in a 
prairie-schooner, drawn by a team of oxen, 
continuing on to Washington with his ana- 
chronic “outfit.” Early in 1g10, although 
over eighty years of age, he started from 
The Dalles on a similar pilgrimage, hoping 
to arouse public interest to a point that 
would insure the assistance of Congress. 
Nothing is more certain than that some 
day the great highway traversed by the 
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pioneers who saved Washington, Oregon 
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and Idaho to the American Union; by the 
Mormons, on their pilgrimage to their 
Zion; by the gold-seekers in the great mi- 
gration to California, will be appropriately 
marked throughout the two thousand miles 
of its length, from the crossing of the Mis 
souri river at Independence to the mouth of 
the Columbia. 

It is probable, in fact, that the Oregon 
Trail will again become a great transcon- 
tinental highway, but, if so, it will be trav- 
ersed by the swift-moving touring car 
instead of by the leisurely prairie-schooner 
as in the past. To boulevard the road to 
Oregon is an ambitious project which finds 
many warm advocates, and which is bound 
to become a live topic for discussion. 

There is no single name, or date, or 
event that we can select and say ‘Here 
begins the history of the Road to Oregon.” 
In the main it was a natural highway, fol- 
lowing the easy grades of the watercourses. 
The fords of the rivers, the passes through 
the mountains, the quickest and easiest 
paths between water-holes on desert 
stretches—these were first found and trav- 
ersed by deer, elk, antelope, buffalo and 
other creatures of the wild; and the paths 
made by them were worn deeper by the 
moccasined feet of the Indians. Next 
came the fur trappers and traders; and 
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after them the missionaries and the adven- 
turous vanguard of homeseekers, followed 
tardily by army officers in the role of ‘ex- 
plorers,”’ ‘discoverers’ and ‘‘pathfinders,” 
through a country already crossed by well- 
worn wagon roads and known to the real 
pioneers as familiarly as a homesteader 
knows his own quarter-section. 

Away back in 1742, the French adven- 
turer, De la Verendrye and his sons, said 
to have been the first white men to travel 
overland from the Great Lakes to the 
Rockies, reached the region of the Powder 
and Big Horn rivers and would have cen- 
tinued on to the natural gateway through 
the mountains but for the hostility of the 
Sans Arc Sioux. In 1803, the Lewis and 
Clark expedition outfitted at Pittsburg, 
and started on its historic journey, cross- 
ing North Dakota and Montana, and then 
following the Snake and Columbia to the sea. 

Next came the fur trappers and traders, 
the real forerunners of civilization. In 
1804, two men from Illinois, Hancock and 
Dixon by name, hunted beaver on the Yel- 
lowstone, remaining in that region until 
in 1806, when they were joined by John 
Colter, who had been a member of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. In 1807, 
Colter went by way of the Pryor gap of the 
Bighorn mountains, crossed through the 
Stinkingwater pass to the Yellowstone, and 
discovered the upper and lower geyser 
basins. The tales he told of the wonders 
of that region earned for him the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest romancer on the 
frontier; and not until after his death was 
his reputation for veracity vindicated by 
later wanderers. 

In 1808, the Missouri Fur Company was 
formed at St. Louis. They sent Alexander 
Henry up the Missouri to establish trading 
posts and open up business relations with 
the Indians. He erected a post, called 
Fort Henry, on the Henry Fork of the 
Snake river, in 1809; but this was aban- 
doned the next year, and in 1812 the com- 
pany dissolved. It was later revived and 
operated extensively through Wyoming 
and Utah. In 1811, Wilson Price Hunt 
conducted to Oregon the overland division 
of the Pacific Fur Company’s expedition, 
consisting of sixty men, for the founding of 
the ill-fated settlement of Astoria. 

So by 1820 the far West was full of trap- 
pers. There were hundreds whose very 
names have long been forgotten—for they 
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employed no press-agents and were more 
concerned in the pursuit of the beaver 
than in a scramble after notoriety. Who 
first crossed the South Pass of the Rockies 
we do not know; but Etienne Provost was 
the first who told of it. He crossed in 1823, 
and passed on into Utah. In 1822, William 
H. Ashiey, with the assistance of Andrew 
Henry, established a trading post on the 
Yellowstone. In 1824, he led a party of 
trappers up the Platte and across the Green 
river, being wrecked in an attempt to float 
down the last named stream. Then he 
went through the Salt Lake valley, over 
the South Pass, through the region of the 
Big Horn and Powder rivers, and back to 
St. Louis. By 1825 the whole region of 
the upper Missouri, Green and Yellow- 
stone rivers was being systematically 
worked by trappers employed by Ashley 
and Henry. In 1826 Ashley dragged a 
six-pound cannon over the South Pass, for 
the defense of the trading post in the Yel- 
lowstone region. The wheels of that can- 
non were the first that ever turned across 
the Continental Divide north of New Mexi- 
co. Jim Beckwourth, a mulatto trapper 
employed by Ashley, stated that Ashley 
discovered Great Salt Lake in June, 1822; 
but others say that Jim Bridger was the 
first American to view it, following the 
Bear river to its mouth in the winter of 
1824-25. The real discoverer of that re 
markable inland sea was the Spaniard, 
Escalante, in 1776. 

Jedediah Smith is another of the fur 
trappers whose name must be emphasized 
on any roll call of the men who blazed the 
trail to Oregon. In 1826, with fifteen com- 
panions, he made his way from Great Salt 
Lake to San Diego; traveled north to the 
Merced river, where he wintered; and went 
back to Salt Lake with news of a beaver 
trappers’ paradise. In 1827, with eighteen 
companions, he journeyed back to San 
Gabriel, then north to Fort Vancouver, in 
1829; and met his partners, Jackson and 
Sublette, who were on the hunt for him. 
In the same year, Sublette went to St. Louis, 
leaving Smith and Jackson in the Rocky 
mountains (called the ‘Stony mountains” 
in those days). In St. Louis he got to- 
gether a caravan of ten wagons and two 
carts, each wagon drawn by ten mules, 
and started west with these, loaded with 
merchandise, ammunition and _ supplies. 
This was the first wagon train that ever 





























It is probable that the Oregon Trail will again become a great transcontinental highway, but if so, instead 
of the leisurely prairie-schooner, the swiftly-moving touring-car will break a solitude which for 
many miles through the wilderness is as profound as when the first white 
pioneers passed that way a hundred years ago 
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traversed any portion of the Oregon Trail 
west of the point of its divergence from the 
Santa Fe Trail. The wagons went no 
farther than the trappers’ rendezvous in 
the Wind River mountains; but Sublette 
reported to the government that there was 
no obstacle to crossing the Rocky moun- 
tains by way of South Pass, with wheeled 
vehicles, should the necessity arise. In 
1830 fourteen wagons were driven from St. 
Louis to the post in the Wind River coun- 
try, and back again laden with furs; and 
their use thereafter was a matter of course. 

It was not until in 1832 that a wagon 
trundled down the west slope of the con- 
tinent. In that year Captain Bonneville, 
an army officer on leave of absence, led 
110 hunters and trappers by way of the 
Platte river route, South Pass and Green 
river crossing, to Salt Lake. His caravan 
contained twenty wagons, some of which 
were drawn by oxen—the beginning of 
“bull team’’ traffic on the road to Oregon. 

In 1834, William L. Sublette and Robert 
Campbell built Fort William, at the junc- 
tion of the North Platte and Laramie 
rivers. A little later its name was changed 
to Fort St. John. Then it was sold to the 
American Fur Company, and the name 
changed to Fort Laramie. It became the 
pivotal point in the making of the West, 
the great tide of emigration to Oregon, 
California and Utah going by way of this 
famous trading station. In 1849 it was 
purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment, and made into the most important 
military post on the transcontinental high- 
ways. 

But there were others besides the fur 
trappers and traders who had something 
to do with the welding of the ancient and 
disconnected paths through the wilderness 
into a continuous highway. These were 
the missionaries. 

About 1832 four chiefs of the Flathead 
Indians, living near the headwaters of the 
Columbia, appeared in St. Louis and asked 
for Indian Agent Clark, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition. To him they made 
known their errand. They had heard of 
the white man’s ‘‘Book of Heaven,” and 
they wanted it! 

Clark promised them that the “Book of 
Heaven” would be sent. Two of the In- 
dians sickened and died in St. Louis, a 
third died on the way back to his people, 
and only one was left to tell the redskins 
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Heaven would 
reach them by and by—when the white 
man got ready to bring it. 

This incident was published in the news- 
papers and expatiated upon in the pulpits, 


that the coveted Book of 


and made a profound impression. It re- 
sulted in the sending of Jason Lee, and his 
nephew Daniel, as missionaries of the 
Methodist church to the Flatheads. They 
accompanied Nathaniel J. Wyeth, of Bos- 
ton, on his expedition of 1834, being piloted 
by Sublette’s trappers most of the way. 
Wyeth stopped and built Fort Hall, and 
the Lees pushed on to the Columbia. In 
the ensuing four years they established 
mission stations at Salem, The Dalles, As- 
toria, Oregon City (close to the present 
site of Portland), and Nishquilly (near 
where Tacoma is now located). 

In 1836, Marcus Whitman and H. H. 
Spaulding, with their young wives, made 
the trip to Oregon—the men as mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian church. The 
brides were the first white women that 
ever traversed this westward path of em- 
pire. In 1841 the Joel P. Walker party 
successfully made the long journey—four 
men, four women and seven children, tak- 
ing two wagons as far as Fort Hall. 

So, prior to Fremont’s expedition of 1842, 
the Oregon Trail had become a wagon 
road, traversed safely by women and chil- 
dren. Every stream from the Columbia 
and Yellowstone to the Colorado and Rio 
Grande was familiarly known to a host of 
hardy beaver trappers, and there was noth- 
ing left in the wide West for any man to 
“discover.” In view of this, Fremont’s 
little jaunt to South Pass appears no great 
achievement, and his vainglorious com- 
parison of himself to Balboa discovering 
the Pacific, when he reached Great Salt 
Lake on his second expedition, September 
6, 1843, falls hardly short of the ridiculous. 
For the shores of Great Salt Lake had. been 
tramped by scores or hundreds of hardy 
frontiersmen in the nearly twenty years 
since Bridger and Ashley first passed that 
way. 

In 1842, Elijah White’s Oregon Com- 
pany made the pilgrimage—a caravan of 
eighteen Pennsylvania wagons, with cattle, 
pack-mules and horses. There were 112 
men, women and children in this party. 
Next year a thousand people crossed the 
South Pass en route to Oregon, with wag- 
ons and draft cattle, cows, horses, farming 
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The Oregon Trail started at Independence, in Missouri, and for forty-one miles was identical with the older Santa 

Fé Trail. Where Gardner now stands, the highway turned to the northwest as the “Road to Oregon.’ At Fort 

Hall, the Forty-niners’ trail turned southwest to California. From the Missouri river to the Columbia’s mouth the 

trail was 2134 miles long. For long distances the old trail is followed by the Union Pacific and Oregon Short 
Line railroads 


implements and household goods. Never 
again was the West as it had always been 
before! The old order had passed forever, 
and the seal of American civilization was 
blazoned across the continent. 

The emigration of 1843 left no room for 
further controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain as to the owner- 
ship of the Oregon country. The long- 
standing dispute was settled in a way that 
barred further argument, and diplomats 
had nothing left to haggle over excepting 
the precise location of boundary lines. So 
it is that the Oregon Trail, more truly than 
any other highway of the nation, may be 
characterized “The Path of Empire.” 

In 1844, about 1400 persons journeyed 
to Oregon, and in 1845 not less than 3000. 
The next year a considerable number di- 
verged to the newly acquired territory of 
California. 

In May, 1846, Congress passed an act 
providing for the establishment of military 
stations along the route to Oregon. The 
next year the Oregon Battalion was formed, 
and established Fort Childs (afterward 
known as Fort Kearney) on the south 
bank of the Platte, just below the head of 
Grand Island. In 1849 Fort Laramie was 
purchased and made into a military post. 
In the earlier years of the migration to 
Oregon and California the Indians gave 
little trouble; but the ruthlessness with 
which the whites slaughtered the buffalo, 
upon which the red men largely depended 
for their food supplies, aroused their un- 
compromising hostility. This hostility was 
further aggravated by a long series of white 
aggressions, encroachments upon the tribal 
hunting grounds, broken treaties and later 


by the progress of railroad building. Red 
Cloud, head chief of the Sioux nation, who 
died only a couple of years ago, was the 
most dreaded of the many savage chief- 
tains who wrote red history along the Ore- 
gon Trail. From 1853 to 1868 he mur- 
dered emigrants, attacked stage-coaches 
and freighting caravans, and kept the in- 
adequate military force on the plains on 
the move. In 1866 the troubles with the 
Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes and other 
tribes became so chronic that Forts Phil 
Kearney, C. F. Smith and Reno were es- 
tablished for the guarding of emigrants on 
both the Oregon and Montana trails; and 
on December 22 of that year occurred the 
Fetterman massacre—the greatest victory 
over American soldiers that the Indians of 
the plains ever won until the Custer massa- 
cre, ten years later. 

In the spring of 1847 Brigham Young 
led the Mormon Pioneer Company from 
the neighborhood of Council Bluffs to 
Deseret, breaking ground for the founda- 
tions of the Zion of the Latter Day Saints, 
July 23, 1847. 

In 1849 occurred the great migration— 
the historic march of the ‘‘Forty-niners’’ to 
California. Not less than 5000 emigrants 
fell victims to the cholera that year, and 
were buried between the Missouri river and 
Fort Laramie; but 25,000 reached Cali- 
fornia over the Oregon and California 
Trail, in spite of plague, famine and all 
the hardships incident to the passing of so 
great a host through a wild and unproduc- 
tive country. Never before had a race 
migration similar to this been recorded. 
It was an era of national hard times, and 
all classes forsook their customary vocations 
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and joined the hegira to the new land 
of promise, forgetful or careless of the path- 
less distances, the unescapable hardships, 
and the inevitable perils of the wilderness. 
With good luck the journey might be made 
in four months, and with bad -luck six 
hardly sufficed. Children were born, and 
men and women sickened, died and were 
buried; but the great procession hastened 
on toward the sunset. 

The translation of a vast population 
across the continent in 1849, followed by 
new accretions every year, created new 
problems in transportation, which were 
solved as expeditiously and as well as the 
means at hand made possible. The first 
overland mail route west of the Missouri 
river was a monthly stage from Independ- 
ence to Salt Lake City, 1200 miles, begin- 
ning July 1, 1850. The first transcontinen- 
tal stages ran by way of El Paso, Yuma 
and Los Angeles to San Francisco (Butter- 
field’s Southern Overland route), dating 
from September 15, 1858, covering a dis- 
tance of 2759 miles in from twenty-three to 
twenty-five days. The outbreak of the 
Civil war made it necessary to transfer the 
mails to the shorter but more hazardous 
Central Overland route, by the Oregon and 
California Trails. Ben Holliday was the 
Napoleon of overland stage traffic from 
1862 to 1866, with 500 stage-coaches and 
express wagons, 500 freight wagons, 5000 
mules and horses and an unknown number 
of oxen, covering 5000 miles of plains, 
desert and mountain roads. Road agents 
lay in wait for stages known to carry bul- 
lion or wealthy passengers, and Indians 
made raids merely for the pleasure of kill- 
ing, so that the lives of stage-drivers con- 
tained enough of hazard and excitement 
to satisfy the most strenuous; and any one 
who followed the vocation for long was 
reasonably sure to “die with his boots on.” 
In 1866 Holliday sold out to Wells Fargo 
and Company. Stage mail service then 
gradually came to an end, being super- 
ceded by the Union and Central Pacific rail- 
roads. The coaches started daily from 
the western terminus of the Union Pacific 
and from the eastern terminus of the Central 
Pacific, the distance lessening day by day 
until when the last spike was driven at 
Promontory Point, Utah, with the joining 
of the rails, the old stage line through the 
valleys of the Platte and Sweetwater had 
vanished from the land forever. 
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More picturesque even than the stage- 
coach was the Pony Express. The first 
Pony Express riders started from St. Joe 
and Sacramento, April 3, 1860, at noon, fol- 
lowing the Oregon Trail to Fort Bridger, 
then to Salt Lake City, Camp Floyd, Ruby 
Valley, Carson City, Placerville and Fol- 
som to- Sacramento. The distance was 
1966 miles, the time required from eight 
to ten days, and the rate on letters $5 per 
half ounce! Five hundred horses, 190 
stations, 200 station agents and eighty 
experienced and fearless riders were re- 
quired for the service. The Pony Express 
came to an end with the completion of 
the first ocean-to-occan telegraph, October 
24, 1861. 

More important even than the overland 
stages and the Pony Express was the over- 
land freight traffic. 

No adequate attempt has ever been made 
to compile statistics of overland travel and 
freight traffic from 1849 to 1869. Such 
compilation, in fact, is not now possible; 
but the scattered figures and estimates for 
particular periods are a strong tax upon cre- 
dulity. The climax of freighting was 
reached in the three years from 1863 to 
1866, when it is estimated that the floating 
population on the plains was not less than 
250,000! Through the 60’s it was not un- 
common for 500 heavily laden wagons to 
pass Fort Kearney, westward bound, in a 
day. In 1866, it is said that in six weeks 
6000 wagons, each carrying from one to 
four tons of freight, passed that point. 

The Oregon Trail started at Independ- 
ence, and for forty-one miles was identical 
with the older Santa Fe Trail. Where 
the town of Gardner now stands a sign- 
board indicated a deep-worn highway turn- 
ing off to the northwest as the ‘‘Road to 
Oregon.’ It followed the direction of the 
Kansas and Little Blue rivers to the Platte, 
reaching that stream near Grand Island. 
It followed the Platte and Sweetwater for 
650 miles, to South Pass—that hardly per- 
ceptible crossing of the Rockies, g50 miles 
from the Missouri river. Green river was 
crossed, and then came Fort Bridger, 1070 
miles from Independence. Sixty miles 
farther on, Bear river was forded, and fol- 
lowed for forty miles, to Soda Springs, 
where the later California Trail turned off 
to the southwest. The road to Oregon con- 
tinued on to Fort Hall, at the first crossing 
of the Snake river, 1288 miles from Inde- 





























pendence. Forty-five miles farther west, 
at the Raft river, the old California Trail 
diverged to the south—the trail followed 
by the “Forty-niners,’’ but later abandoned 
in favor of the better road that left the main 
trail at Soda Springs. Then down the 
Snake valley, across the Blue mountains, 
through the valley of the Umatilla, treked 
the pioneers. The distance from the 
Missouri river to The Dalles was 1934 
miles, to the Cascades 1977, to Fort Van- 
couver 2020, and to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia 2134. The Trail really terminated 
at Fort Vancouver. 

For long distances the Trail is followed 
by the Union Pacific and Oregon Short 
Line—the road-bed in places having been 
made over the ruts worn by the wheels and 
trampling hoofs of the caravans. For 
250 miles, crossing the Rockies, the railroad 
is beyond sight and hearing, and the wil- 
derness solitude is almost as profound today 
as when the first white pioneers passed 


The Song of the West: 
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that way a hundred years ago. Here the 
old Oregon Trail remains as of old, a deep 
and ineffaceable scar across the great Wyo 
ming plateau. ‘Miles and miles of it worn 
so deep that centuries of storm will not 
efface it; generations may pass and the 
origin of the Trail become a legend, but 
the marks will be there to perplex the won- 
dering eyes of those who people the conti- 
nent centuries hence, aye, a hundred cen- 
turies * * * We wonder to see it worn 
fifty feet wide and three feet deep * * 
But what about it later, after we are over 
the crest of the mountain? We see it a 
hundred feet wide and fifteen feet deep, 
where the tramp of thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women, and the hoofs of 
millions of animals and the wheels of un- 
told numbers of vehicles have loosened the 
soil, and the fierce winds have carried it 
away, and finally we find ruts a foot deep 
worn into the solid rock.*” 


**Ventures and Adventures of Ezra Meeker.” 


THE SONG OF THE WEST 


By CLAUDE THAYER 


Ever the West hath clamored for men of the stalwart mood, 


The women of quiet courage, herding their noisy brood. 


At first, ’twas the lure of the metals, the dull-red stream-borne gold, 


When the weaklings died by the roadside, when the slid snows buried the bold; 


And then, ’twas the lure of the ranges, the miles of unbroken sod, 


Where the herder spread his blankets ’neath the scintillant stars of God. 


But now, ’tis the song of the waters, flooding the thirsty soil; 


The gride of the stamps, quartz crushing, the gush of the spouting oil, 


The crash of the falling timber, the murmuring fields of grain, 
The hum of the blooming orchards, the roar of. the laboring train. 
And peace is promised, and plenty, to the sons of the sweat-sopped brow 


The sons of the ringing ax-blade, the sons of the cleaving plow. 
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The Apostle of the Dairy Cow 


OME fine morning in the dog-days 
of 1913, Col. Goethals says, he'll 
make an old tub world-famous. 
Just to test the machinery, with no 
more ceremony than the starting of 

a work-train, he’ll send any old steamer that 
happens to be handy from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, through the Canal. 

That event may happen in June. It may 
not occur until December. But, whether 
it be summer or winter, the opening of the 
Canal lies only a few months, not years, 
ahead. 

Despite the imminence of the event, the 
problem of the economic effect the opening 
of the Canal will have on the Pacific Coast 
states is still in the speculative stage. 
Everybody is hoping, estimating, prophesy- 
ing, guessing. Who is going to come direct? 
From what countries? In what volume and 
at what fares? How much money will the 
immigrants bring? What are we going to 
do with them? 

To most of these questions no one can 
give a definite answer. George Trow- 
bridge can’t. He does not try to. He 
simply guesses that quite a bunch will come. 
But he knows that few of these immigrants 
will invest in orchards, vineyards and town 
lots the second day after landing. Real- 
estate agents need not fight to place their 
autos in the best position along the docks. 

Assuming that a part of the motley crowd 
will be diverted from Ellis Island through 
the Canal, what can we do with them? 

“Let them grab the tail of the dairy cow” 
says Trowbridge. “It’s the finest unpat- 
ented uplift device in California, or any- 
where in the West. I know. Bossy gave 
me my boost twenty years ago, and I am 
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willing to pass a good thing along. But the 
tail is slippery and they’ll have to take a 
pretty tight hold.” 

Fine advice. Back to the land! Every- 
body’s hollering it. Only there’s the toll 
gate, right smack across the highway lead- 
ing “back to the soil.” That motley collec- 
tion of Jobs can’t pay the high toll. It 
hasn’t the price. Well? 

“Let George do it’”’ says Trowbridge. 

Trowbridge is a farmer, a very practical 
one. He knows that immigrants, most of 
them as poor as defeated candidates the 
day after election, can’t buy irrigated land, 
that they would starve on dry-farming land 
needing expensive equipment. But he 
knows that most of them are anxious to 
start way down and are willing to work 
hard for a chance. Harder, longer than 
the average American. Therefore Trow- 
bridge, with two associates, bought a score 
of farms in the Sacramento valley, some six 
thousand acres in all. There will be room 
for more than three hundred families on the 
land that used to support twenty. Oh, no, 
Trowbridge isn’t going to give away that 
land to poor but honest immigrants. He 
is not a philanthropist. Trowbridge wants 
to farm that land. On it grain has been 
produced without a change for fifty years. 
Most of the land had not changed hands 
for half a century until Trowbridge bought 
it. He sank wells and is slowly putting the 
entire tract into alfalfa, beans and other 
stuff that requires real work all the time. 
But he can’t put that six-thousand-acre 
tract under intensive cultivation all by him- 
self. He needs help. 

“T was down in Vertura county last sum- 
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mer,” he said, “to see some Portuguese 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BUSHNELL 


George Trowbridge, of California, a practical farmer who proposes to place three hundred families 
on his six thousand acres in the Sacramento valley, where they may grasp 
fortune, as he did, at the tail of the Jersey cow 


who are raising beans on shares. The 
head man expected to take sixteen thousand 
dollars’ worth off two hundred acres, one- 
fourth going to the owner of the land. 
Those Portuguese bean-growers would 
make good colonists in the Sacramento 
valley.” 

Trowbridge is willing to give these men, 
and others of their kind who are expected 


He will 


by water, a chance to work up. 
have the big tract ready for them to go to 
work, each one on a small patch with a 
couple of cows that he can buy on the in- 


stalment plan. Without capital they will 
have immediate access to productive land, 
on shares. That is one of the few practical 
answers to the question of what to do with 
the expected crowd of European Jobs. 
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That same question, only with a more 
personal note in it, young Trowbridge 
asked when he landed in San Francisco 
thirty-two years ago, having two dollars 
left of the capital with which he started from 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. By trade he was 
an apprentice banker. He asked Senator 
Sharon for a job in the Bank of California. 

The senator, a type of the sturdy, self- 
reliant, old-time Californian, inspected the 
applicant from head to foot. 

“Vou don’t look like a youngster who 
wants to grow gray behind the ledger’’ he 
rumbled. “I'll buy you a shovel. You 
hunt yourself a job digging.” 

The youngster took the hint. He shov- 
eled coal for a living, was steward on a 
Sacramento river boat, worked in a foundry 
and finally started to sell fruit trees to the 
farmers of Sonoma county for W. P. Ham- 
mon, an Oakland nurseryman. Hammon, 
by the way, is today a multimillionaire and 
a power in Natomas Consolidated, the big 
gold-dredging, rock-crushing, ]land-reclaim- 
ing corporation. 

As a tree salesman Trowbridge did well. 
He acquired cash and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with every piece of farm land 
in the county. The longer he saw the land, 
the better he liked it. With the aid of a 
fat mortgage he bought a hundred and 
thirty acres, developed a vineyard and sold 
out, in small pieces, at a profit of five 
thousand dollars. He bought more land, 
became a prosperous farmer until the panic 
of 1893, together with the phylloxera pest, 
wiped him out. When the smoke cleared 
away, Trowbridge found himself with a 
family, thirty acres of land near Santa 
Rosa, two cows and a mortgage of $2000. 

Those two cows put him on his feet. He 
sold their milk in the homes of Santa Rosa, 
grew their feed and most of the family’s 
food on the thirty acres and gradually added 
to the string until he had one of the finest 
herds of registered Jerseys in the West. 
And always the milk-and-butter profit went 
back into more ranches, always he was 
preaching land to others. 

Some years ago a woman came to him, 
wanting to buy five acres with a total 
capital of $180. She paid a hundred 


dollars down on the land, spent sixty dollars 
for a one-room cabin and a chicken coop and 
invested the balance, twenty dollars, in a 
brood of incubator chicks. ~ 

The woman and her husband, a broken- 
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down salesman, had come to California to 
make a new start in life. While the hus- 
band was driving a street-car in San Fran- 
cisco, the wife looked after the incipient egg 
business. Within eighteen months both 
were busy on the diminutive ranch that 
gave them an income of $150 a month. 
They are well-to-do today, thanks to Trow- 
bridge’s faith in the soil and in the woman’s 
ability to see the enterprise through. 

This is one of many similar episodes in 
the career of Trowbridge. On a founda- 
tion of two cows he built up a sizable for- 
tune. He knows it can be done, independ- 
ence can be achieved at the tail of the 
Jersey—by the right kind of people. 

“But it takes hard, grinding work, 
especially when you start from scratch. 
It isn’t a picnic. The man—and_ the 
woman—must be fitted for rough jobs. 
Manicured hands won’t do at all, and the 
man who thinks farming in California 
resembles country-club life might just as 
well stay behind the counter. You've got 
to cut the trimmings out at the start and do 
plain farming if you want to graduate from 
the milking stool.”’ 

Trowbridge did it, starting with two 
cows. He is willing to give others a chance. 
His example is worth consideration by the 
committees still academically studying the 
problem of what to do with the immigrant 
when the Canal is open. Give him a chance 
to get on a piece of land with a couple of 
cows; he’ll take care of himself thereafter. 

WALTER V. WOEHLKE. 
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Ceres in Seattle 
@ pend a self-centered, applause-loving 
n 


ature seeks to monopolize goodness. 
Simultaneously with her idea of establishing 
an orthopedic hospital came to Anna Herr 
Clise the wish to share with others the joy 
of giving. Far from endeavoring to estab- 
lish a corner in good deeds in the Seattle 
market, she scattered little seeds of kindness 
in a thousand receptive places, and the re- 
sult has been one of the finest crops of benef- 
icence on record. 

Through the work in Philadelphia of her 
relative, Dr. John Musser, Mrs. Clise be- 
came interested in children deformed or 
afflicted from birth or through accident or 
disease. There was no institution for ortho- 
pedic cases west of Minneapolis or north of 











Mrs. J. W. Clise, of Seattle, Washington. 


Mrs. Clise established a Children’s Orthopedic Hospital 


in the Northwest city, and her path through life may be traced by seeds of kindness 


San Francisco. Br 


thing her plan, Mrs. 
Clise found the wives of the men prominent 
in building the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific FE 

position emulous of their husbands’ public 
spirit and inoculated with a desire to do 


something “in a big way.” It is peculiarly 
woman’s work to take care of the forlorn, 
the feeble, the sick, and they saw this could 
be done “‘in a big way.” J. W. Clise and 
nineteen other husbands contributed a hand- 
some nest egg, to which the women added 
the proceeds from a kirmess where shapely 
feet twinkled in the cause of feet that had 


never twinkled. In the five years of the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital’s existence 
no one has ever been “‘held up,” yet it has 
never been in debt and shows an extremely 
handsome surplus. 

A score of women scoured the highways 
and byways before they found their first 
beneficiary, for the deformed child is often 
hidden or protected from public scrutiny 
until its infirmities are perforce commer- 
cialized on the street corner, where they 
arouse mercy mingled with repugnance. 

Since the advent of the first sufferer, 
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hundreds of orthopedic cases, some requiring 
months or years of treatment, have been re- 
ceived at the temporary ‘‘Fresh Air House.”’ 
With surgery, manipulations and casts, 
scores of little legs and feet that looked hope- 
lessly twisted have been made serviceable. 

Every brick in the building, for which 
Mrs. Clise drove the first stake two years ago, 
was placed in a spirit of helpfulness imbued 
by the superintendent, who refused the 
stipend offered and would only serve at a 
considerable reduction. The hospital so 
built is a place where skilled surgeons gra- 
tuitously give their time; where the nurses 
add to paid care unpaid devotion and love; 
where the future pauper is unmade on a bed 
of patient pain; where the coldest heart will 
flame with the fires of pity. Who would not 
yearn over the cripple who wanted “a live 
cat without any legs” because he could not 
chase a normal quadruped? Or not be 
melted by the little man who announced his 
intention of becoming a tailor because he 
could ‘‘sit cross-legged”’ and his feet would 
not matter? Oradmire the grit of the music- 
ally-inclined lad, who came with his poor 
feet wrapped in carpet, and imagined him- 
self, cured, in the military band, with his 
cornet, marching? 

It is difficult to escape regarding as joint 
beneficiaries with the patients, the five hun- 
dred active and associate members and the 
three hundred guild workers. For five 
years each woman has done the part allotted 
to her, agreeable or disagreeable, without a 
ripple of discontent. The guilds form a dis- 
tinctive feature of the hospital founded by 
Mrs. Clise. They give entertainments to 
raise funds and assist in a hundred unos- 
tentatious ways. Speaking of the guilds, the 
time has come to talk of many things—of 
carpet rags and fresh eggs; of music boxes 
and barrels of sugar; of woolen shirts and 
vegetables; of toothbrushes and marquees; 
of holiday decorations and rubber bibs; of 
sacks of flour and hair brushes; of Easter 
eggs and blankets; of fruit and surgeons’ 
aprons; of tea kettles and jellies; of fireless 
cookers and toys; of rugs and medicine; of 
Thanksgiving dinners and hot water bottles; 
and linen, all that the hospital can use. 

That the founder’s impetus to good works 
may not lose momentum, the Seattle young 
idea of both sexes and all ages and sizes is 
being trained to take the places of the present 
donors. The Young Ladies’ Guild in one 
busy year sewed for the hospital, gave in- 
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struction to patients, and handed to the 
treasurer two thousand dollars, the returns 
from a “‘county fair,” ‘“‘jam sale’’ and other 
activities. With the proceeds from an 
Faster sale of articles made by their smooth 
young fingers, the Young Girls’ Guild paid 
for nearly six months’ care of a girl with a 
dislocated hip. Last of the dozen or so guilds 
comes the Junior, with its Annual Christmas 
Bed Benefit, to which every child in Seattle 
is invited. 

Something of the sower of this crop of 
kindness: Her Pennsylvania mother wore 
the Mennonite costume, and about Mrs. 
Clise is a Quaker calmness and sweetness. 
An amateur musician of considerable merit, 
she has been one of the constant supporters 
of the Seattle symphony. She is also an 
enthusiastic rose culturist and an authority 
on the growing of orchids. Everything 
about her she makes decorative—causes 
something beautiful to grow where once a 
weed was. 

Living with her husband, a banker, at 
their beautiful country place ‘‘Willamore,” 
across Lake Washington, Mrs. Clise has 
ample space to raise orchids, roses, and 
little seeds of kindness. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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John D., Miracle-Maker 


. oe modern miracle must wait for 
results to identify and history to label 
it. Nobody knows it when it arrives; after- 
ward, when it is wrought, everybody ami- 
ably perjures himself to bear witness that 
he—usually he alone—was there to meet and 
greet it when the train got in. 

San Diego was somnolently unconscious 
when its miracle-maker came in off the sea. 
It should have turned out the band and 
marched him in state to the Horton House, 
accompanied by the mayor and_ other 
prominent citizens in carriages wearing the 
plug hat of the period. But it did not; it 
didn’t even stir in its long, peaceful slumber. 
A town that has waited forty years for 
Destiny is not emotional nor susceptible. 
Especially a town with a Spanish history, 
a manana climate, a poco tiempo habit and 
a dolce far niente temperament. 

So the miracle-maker, advance agent of 
Destiny & Co., got himself off his yacht 
and up from the bay to ihe hotel without 

















A kindly, qui 
disconcerting, into the eyes of whoever gets 
nor freezing; 


Spreckels, the 


music, parade or escort. Likely enough he 
didn’t himself know how important the occa- 
sion was to both him and San Diego. He 
was a yachtsman off on a leisurely coasting 
cruise, and San Diego was a pleasant, sleepy, 
picturesque, lazy little town, drowsing in 
its endless sunshine. It might just as easily 
have happened to Eureka, to Seattle or 
Tacoma or San Pedro or any other town 


a gift for listening, observing, cons ide ring, 
man who put the 


ical gleam lights eyes that look with an aquiline unwinkingness, direct and perhaps 


s attention. His silence is neither frozen 
That is John D. 


“sand” in San Diego 


with an attractive landfall and an inviting 
anchorage. 

The yachtsman was John D. Spreckels. 
Yes, he’s the man—speaking with no ironic 
intent either as to San Diego’s chief asset of 
that time or as to his—that put the “sand” 


in San Diego. 
That was full twenty-five years ago. The 


miracle is in flower now. Destiny & Co. 
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keep a big branch office in San Diego with 
John D. Spreckels as general manager. He 
is still a yachtsman, but sails no more in 
the modest schooner Lurline; a luxurious 
steam yacht, the Venetia, swings to her an- 
chor in the placid bay, flying his flag and 
waiting upon his goings and comings. Just 
so with San Diego. You'll need to go over 
to Old Town to find any ’dobe. The town 
is a city. It sleeps no more, brown-paper 
cigarette in careless mouth, its back against 
a sun-warmed wall. The fatuous map- 
making of boom-time is now reality. The 
builders cannot build fast enough. Against 
city limits so wide that they used to be a joke 
the city’s growth presses; outside them is an 
urban population as great as all the old San 
Diego could show the yachtsman of 1887. 
And all over San Diego the name of 
Spreckels is writ large in stately modern 
office buildings; in swift-shuttling electric 
cars; in the far-flung lines of arc lights that 
sparkle through the velvety, odorous south- 
ern nights; in dock, factory, railroad, 
theater, great store, wide-lawned residence 
that might do for Croesus’ housing. Some 
day San Diego will set up in a public place 
a monument to the man who made it a city; 
meanwhile he has nobly built him monu- 
ments of his own—in sooth and truth has 
made the modern city his best memento. 
But the heart and essence of the miracle 
of San Diego is the water system that 
secures it forever against the old, recurrent, 
expected disaster of drouth. John D. 
Spreckels found a town exhausted and de- 
vitalized by a burst boom. It had passed 
through other spells of that sort of dementia 
Americana before. Probably there are still 
places and people in New England that 
shudder when anybody mentions National 
City. But the boom that was feebly dying 
in the late eighties was not the worst that 
Spreckels found at San Diego. Then it was 
and always it had been atthe uncertain mercy 
of the rains. It is a dry land as God made 
it. Come long periods of cloudless skies 
and parching earth—years long. Then no 
green thing may grow unhelped. The rab- 


bits and the ground-squirrels vanish. Birds 
perish or migrate. Yellow grass and 


brown brush wait the spark that shall send 
the roaring, destroying flame battalions 
down the canyons and across the mesas to 
wipe out the drouth-emptied little houses 
and farmsteads of wet year settlers. And 
in the older, pre-miracle San Diego the 
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water question was not one for jesting. 
There were fines for watering lawn or garden. 
Citizens built their own tanks to catch any 
drop of the precious fluid. 

Spreckels money, faith and engineers fixed 
all that in the substantial Spreckels fashion. 
Dam, ditch, flume and pipe conserve the 
flood waters of the higher, further hills and 
deliver it, filtered to a limpid purity, in an 
abundance that has made the city a great 
garden—that is making the 1400-acre park 
around which the town is built a marvel of 
beauty. There are and will be no more dry 
years for San Diego, or for the back country 
that lies under the Spreckels dams. 

But of the miracle-maker himself. It is 
not of record or tradition that any one ever 
called him “Jack.” The regnant head of 
the clan and house must always have been 
no more familiarly styled than “John.” 
Which is not to make him out an aloof man. 
There is no Spreckels purse-pride. Old 
Claus, founder of the family as this place 
and time know it, took keen pleasure in 
telling his intimates how he and his good 
wife earned and saved their first thousand 
dollars in a grocery store under Telegraph 
Hill. John D.—thus best known to the 
legionaries of his service and to his con- 
temporaries—is not less democratic. He 
is prouder of the fact that he can work and 
has worked competently with his hands 
than of all the millions that have come to him 
through being his father’s son in blood, 
courage, thrift and acumen. His dearest 
possession one might believe to be the cer- 
tificate as a licensed vessel master which 
he still holds—that or the fact that he 
served as ’prentice and journeyman until he 
knows all there is to be known about sugar- 
making. Or perhaps he counts quite as high 
among his achievements that, being once 
out of health, he went in for physical culture 
to such purpose that, in a private meeting 
with a world-famous professional, he was 
able to lay a glove upon the right spot with 
such cunning and force as to have all the 
effect of an anesthetic. 

In after years there was a blackmailer who 
failed to inform himself of this bit of Spreck- 
els history. He sprang his extortion scheme 
upon John D. alone. The victim did not 
send for a lawyer or a policeman; he sent for 
a surgeon to put the blackmailer together 
again and himself sought a drug-store for 
repairs to a right hand gashed and bruised 
by the one blow that passed. 



































Spreckels silence in the head of the house 
matches Spreckels gold. Not ‘a frozen or 
freezing silence; a gift for listening, observ- 
ing, considering. A kindly, quizzical gleam 
lights eyes that look with an aquiline un- 
winkingness, direct and perhaps discon- 
certing, into the eyes of whoever gets his 
attention. And you do get all his attention 
—or none of it. A courteous, not ungenial 
imperturbableness, a purposeful calm do not 
mask but armor and weapon the man, make 
his outward seeming. Inly there lie courage, 
infinite patience, untiring tenacity. To and 
through this generation persists the fighting 
quality ascribed to good Teuton blood. 
Claus had it, plus a tang of irascibleness 
that is not in John. 

“A fine old fighter,” they say of the dead- 
and-gone sugar king; ‘‘a fine man and a 
fighter’ of his name’s chief inheritor. There 
are not many who ever heard John D. 
Spreckels’ voice raised or his speech hot 
in wrath. His sternest rebuke is put in level 
tones and tempered words. He fights hard, 
bitterly, but serenely. You do not wonder, 
knowing the man, that his favorite dog is the 
bull-terrier. 

“Never let go’”’ is one Spreckels motto— 
and that runs to business, to friendships, to 
hatreds. Nobody owns John D’s intimate 
regard and confidence without earning it; 
nobody loses it except for cause, great and 
grievous. Exactly so with his enmities. 

“Never go into anything you can’t con 
trol” is another John D’ism. These two 
principles have made him and his fortune 
what they are. Incidentally they have made 
the San Diego miracle. For years the 
Spreckels millions poured into the dead-on- 
its-feet town—slow, lean, hopeless years. 
Carpers called it ‘‘Spreckelsville-by-the-sea”’ 
and “Spreckels’ Folly.” But John D. kept 
on buying, conservatively, wisely, largely— 
kept on building with a length of vision and 
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purse that made men wonder. And, dollar 
for his dollar, marched always the faith of 
his brother Adolph. Years ago the tide 
began to run the other way; the multiplied 
dollars march home again. 

Cynical observers have forecasted the time 
when San Diego, with the gratitude of 
municipalities as of republics, would be 
sated with this miracle-maker’s bounty and 
would turn against him the strength he gave 
it. Maybe that will happen, but there is no 
sign of it yet. Twice in recent prosperous 
years the San Diego faith in John D. Spreck- 
els has been put to the ultimate test. Both 
times all his enemies—chietly the foes of 
anybody’s ranged against 
him; they even came from afar to fight him. 
Both times the result was to belie the proph- 
ets and to justify Spreckels’ faith in the 
people among and upon whom his works 
had been wrought. For him the city charter 
was amended and he was granted forty-one- 
year franchise rights for his street railroad 
system—this by a vote of nearly three to one 
in a desperately contested election. Upon 
his motion the city bonded itself to take over 
his water system—after a fiercely waged 
campaign and by a vote of about five to one. 

Not a picturesque figure in the story of 
the making of California—John D. Spreck- 
els is not flamboyant or self-seeking, or 
spectacular enough for that—but a big one, 
big, solid, reliable. It is his pride that what 
he builds endures. His pride, too, that, 
what he does is done in the open and on the 
square, that there is no lock on the books of 
his life or his business, no secret writing in 
them. San Diego is the highest of his 
material achievements. A reputation that 
none cares or dares to assail, a name the 
synonym of personal and commercial clean- 
ness, courage and staunchness is his high 
estate in morals. 


success——were 


IceRNEST S. SIMPSON. 
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Although the Government Can Put Water on Dry Lands It Cannot Drain 
the Wet Lands—Therefore Louisiana is Handling Her Own Problem and 
Reclaiming to the People's Use Some of the Most Fertile Lands in the World 


By WALTER PARKER 


MPORTANT as the opening of the 

Panama Canal is bound to prove to 

New Orleans and to Louisiana, the 

drainage and colonization of Louisiana’s 

10,000,000 acres of humus-covered silt- 
made alluvial lowlands means many times 
more to city and state. The drainage of 
these lowlands is a simple matter. The cul- 
tivation of the drained lowlands is enor- 
mously profitable. Markets are near and 
each drained unit enjoys all-the-year water 
transportation to the world harbor and 
transcontinental rail lines at New Orleans. 
There is no great difficulty encountered in 
attracting settlers, since the climate is mild 
and open, the soil highly fertile and capable 
of producing three or four crops each and 
every year, and the health conditions ex- 
cellent. But bond buyers have not as yet 
fully realized the fact that Louisiana’s state 
protected district drainage bonds are safe 
and profitable investments. For this reason 
the work of reclaiming Louisiana’s lowlands 
and populating the dry land with people in 
place of the bullfrog population that now 
occupies the wet lands is progressing less 
rapidly than will soon be the case. 

In round figures, it costs about $25 an 
acre to dig the necessary navigable drainage 
canals, build the levees and install an 
adequate drainage plant. Thereafter the 
cost of operating the pumping plant, which 
is called on only to pump out the excess 
rainfall—that portion of the precipitation 
not required by the crops and that portion 
in excess of normal evaporation and absorp- 
tion—ranges between 25 and 50 cents per 
acre per year, dependent on the economy 
of operation shown. Southern Louisiana, 
in which these lowlands lie, is the most 
thickly settled section of rural America 
wherever naturally drained lands are found. 
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Such lands exist only along the banks of 
the rivers or bayous, where the heavier and 
less fertile silts have been deposited, causing 
the lands to rise higher than the surround- 
ing country by a foot or two. <A mile back 
from such streams the lowlands begin. 
These lands were built up by the deposits 
of lighter and more fertile silts. 

During the next few years possibly 
$200,000,000 of state bonds will be placed 
on the market in relatively small issues and 
at various times, and are expected to attract 
widespread interest because of the par- 
ticular manner in which the state legislature 
has arranged to safeguard the investor and 
to promote rapid progress in settling up the 
now uncultivated lands of the state, and to 
attain for the owner of the land at one stroke 
perfect drainage, practical irrigation and 
effective safeguards against weather vagaries, 
accomplishing these ends at a minimum cost. 

To grasp the full significance of such a 
plan one must understand, first, the topog- 
raphy of the country, and the character 
of the soil; the economy of water transporta- 
tion as used in Louisiana, the mildness of 
the climate that permits all-the-year cul- 
tivation. Second, that whereas the Federal 
Government, under congressional act, is 
prepared to invest as much as $1oo an acre 
in placing water on the arid plains of the 
West, it is not authorized under congres- 
sional act to remove the excess rainfall from 
alluvial lands of the Louisiana delta at a 
cost of only $25 per acre. 

These lands were built up from the bot- 
tom of the sea by the soil wash of the conti- 
nent, brought down in solution by the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries and de- 
posited in thin layers year after year during 
thousands of years. Gradually land rose 
above the sea-level and became higher and 






































Once the wonderfully potential lands built up by the silt of the Mississippi river were populated largely by 
frogs. Now constantly new families are being added to the settlers who are making 


homes on the alluvial prairies under the stimulus of state aid 


higher as the river flood season added more 
and more to its elevation. Then came man. 
Soon after man came the levees. With the 
levees came an end to the soil deposits. 

These lands have been declared by 
experts to be more fertile than was the 
valley of the Nile before the Egyptians began 
its cultivation. But the levees put a stop to 
nature’s deposits of soil before nature had 
completed a natural drainage system there- 
for. In all else nature’s provision for man’s 
use had been completed. 

Now comes the state of Louisiana, with 
its taxing power and, through State District 
Drainage Boards, the sale of five per cent 
District Public Improvement bonds, and a 
skillful corps of drainage engineers, and 
proposes to do for these highly productive 
lands more than nature would have done 
had her efforts been left unchecked during 
another thousand years. Meanwhile, the 
soil deposits continue beyond the great 
river’s outlets to the sea and Louisiana, 
every year, is slowly extended nearer and 
nearer to the Central American coast. 
The new bonds are issued by authority 


of the state for the account of the drainage 
district asking for improvement funds. The 
drainage district is created by the governor, 
through the appointment of a District 
Drainage Commission of taxpayers, fol- 
lowing an election at which a majority of 
the acreage had been polled in favor of it, 
and after the State Board of Engineers had 
approved the plan, both as to its prac- 
ticability and as to its economy. Then the 
bonds are sold, disbursement of the returns 
safeguarded, and work commenced. 

Huge dredges are used to dig a wide 
navigable canal around the drainage unit, 
usually 5000 or 10,000 acres in extent, to 
connect this canal with the nearest navigable 
lake or bayou, to dig another wide canal 
through the center of the unit, the ends of 
which are closed, and to throw all the earth 
taken from these excavations into a levee 
or embankment around the unit along the 
inner bank of the outer canal. A drainage 
pump is installed, a power-propelled ditch- 
digging machine is put to work opening up 
lateral drainage canals, and the whole is 
ready for the farmer. 


























Thereafter the water-level in the soil is 
regulated by the pump, which lowers or 
raises the water-level in the reservoir canal, 
to the end that the farmer may have mois- 
ture when it does not rainand quick drainage 
when it does. 

Until recently all the artificial drainage 
that has been done in Louisiana, except the 
drainage of New Orleans, has been done 
with private capital, and the very profitable 
yields of sugar-cane, rice, corn and produce 
of all kinds grown in a series of crops each 
year has given handsome returns on such 
investments. The new plan is much 
simpler, and removes the burden by dis- 
tributing the cost through several years in 
the shape of an acreage tax on cultivated 
land collected annually by the State Tax 
Collector and applied to the liquidation 
of the bonded indebtedness of the drainage 
district. 

Article 281 of the Louisiana State Con- 
stitution authorizes the issuance of these 
bonds and specifies the conditions under 


When “the dry land appeared” this family saw that it was good. 
on their artificially drained prairie land 





This is the first crop grown by them 


which they may be issued. Another article 
of the Constitution exempts such bonds 
from all municipal, county and state tax- 
ation. Article 281 provides that the maxi- 
mum tax in any one year must not exceed 
$3.50 per acre, which leaves an ample mar- 
gin, and also provides that such tax shall 
be codrdinate and on equal footing with 
state, municipal, school, parochial, levee 
and all other taxes, no one of which shall 
be collected unless all are collected; that a 
taxpayer who becomes delinquent becomes 
delinquent for all taxes jointly. In this way 
the drainage bonds become part and parcel 
of the state’s general mortgage on all prop- 
erty in the district, except that the tax 
specifically levied for drainage purposes 
must be disbursed by the State Treasurer 
for the liquidation of the bond principal and 
interest. An annual tax of one or two, or 
even of three dollars and a half an acre will 
not prove burdensome on land that nets the 
cultivator anywhere from $50 to $500 an 
acre, according to the crop planted. 























Young orange groves are growing on the reclaimed alluvial lands of southern Louisiana where once 


the bullfrog was supreme 


























Wrrent Omment on Western Affairs 
By Walter V. Woehl 





Kicking Against Conservation 


INING is a gigantic roulette 
table, the prospect holes being 
the compartments into which 
the spinning, winning ball is 
expected to drop. Now comes 

the Interior Department with an order to 
deepen these holes before it will set the ball 
rolling. Surface indications or make-believe 
pits that do not strike a vein will no longer 
entitle the prospector to possession of the 
claim. ‘Put up a real, a bigger stake or 
quit the game”’ is the tenor of the new rule. 
Wherefore the American Mining Congress, 
assembled in Spokane, capital of the 
Inland Empire, emitted a roar of protest and 
kicked hard against the prick of Conserva- 
tion. The man who found country rock 
at the bottom of a few fifty-foot shafts 
sunk ten miles from the nearest water will 
sympathize with the roar. 

The real cause of the protest, however, is 
not the new rule but rather the fear that it 
will be followed by action even more 
drastic. Western mining men are afraid 
that by and by they will be forced to split 
their not too frequent prizes with the public. 
They anticipate that the ownership in fee 
of mining claims will be abrogated at the 
behest of Conservation and a _ leasing 
system with a royalty substituted. 

The largest part of the land under which 
the Eastern coal, iron, zinc and lead ores, 
the oil pools and gas strata lay hidden, was 
taken up primarily for agricultural pur- 
poses. The discovery of mineral wealth 
was an afterthought, a by-product that 
enhanced the owner’s income derived from 
the surface of the land without risk on his 
part. In the West mineral-bearing land 
is usually worthless except for mining. If 
the claimant finds no adequate pay-streak, 
his investment is gone. This difference in 


the character of mineral land and in the 
method of acquiring it makes it exceedingly 





hard for the Western miner to swallow the 
Conservation pill of Eastern manufacture. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, he feels that 
the East is taking an undue advantage 
when it forces him to put up a bigger stake 
in a game replete with blanks, and then 
insists upon a division of the rare prizes, 
said East having put up no stake, assumed 
no risk whatsoever in separating its own 
mines from the public domain. The argu- 
ment that the Western miner need not 
play the game if he does not like the new 
rules will not add a pound of new copper 
or lead to the needed supply unless the 
public is willing to go prospecting on its 
own hook, to assume all the risk for the 
sake of the entire proceeds. 


Bankers and Hogs 


HE center of the American hog popu- 

lation lies in Iowa, according to the 
Thirteenth Census. On the map accom- 
panying the ‘census abstract of the hog 
tally one fat black dot represents two 
hundred thousand porkers. Iowa’s fair 
expanse is literally covered with these dots, 
each one representing ten thousand tons of 
pork. Should that state’s hog population 
increase by a million, there would not be 
room enough, they would be crowded across 
the line into Illinois and Dakota. In the 
Western states two or three insignificant 
symbols shiver disconsolately in the center 
of vast white areas innocent of pork and 
its profits. 

Years ago Mr. D. O. Lively, vice-presi- 
dent of the big stockyards at Portland, 
Oregon, raised his voice on behalf of the 
Western hog. As trouble follows the I. 
W. W.’s nimble heels, so the rallying squeal 
of the pig was sounded wherever Lively 
went, and in the Pacific Northwest the 
missionary was ubiquitous. Be it a ban- 
quet, a picnic, an interview, an address to 
loggers or an admonition to Sunday-school 
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superintendents, Lively’s theme always re- 
verted to the hog and its manifold virtues. 
Such single-minded devotion had to bear 
odoriferous fruit. It germinated first at 
Bend, in central Oregon where the new rail- 
roads grow. Convinced by Lively’s argu- 
ments concerning the economic value of 
the hog, the cashier of a Bend bank bought 
a carload of high-grade brood sows and put 
them out to board with his country friends, 
accepting their notes for a year. Without 
exception they paid principal and interest 
promptly, and in no instance did the 
farmers report a profit of less than a hun- 
dred per cent. Since then numerous bank- 
ers in the Pacific Northwest have estab- 
lished closer relations with the Great 
American Hog by financing the establish- 
ment of bacon plants on surrounding farms, 
while the Oregon State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion officially encouraged the industry by 
organizing the school children and offer- 
ing them valuable prizes for the largest 
number of hens and_ vegetables 
produced. 

The country bank in the West is losing 
its merely passive receptive character. The 
country banker is beginning to exert a 
strong influence—and usually a wise one— 
upon the direction which the activities of 
his clients shall take. Some years ago he 
extended credit almost indiscriminately to 
men who promised to bring settlers by 
subdividing and selling orchard land. A 
good many men bought these young or- 
chards with means insufficient to tide them 
over the unproductive period. To these 
stranded buyers the country banker is 
now extending credit, not to cover living 
expenses or for the payment of overdue 
instalments, but for the purchase of dairy 
cows that will bring an immediate income. 
As collateral these cow notes, running for 
two years, are undesirable, but they are 
laying the foundation for enhanced profits 
in the future. Similarly, large private 
irrigation enterprises, especially in Idaho, 
are assisting impecunious settlers to trans- 
form their labor into revenue at once by 
supplying dairy stock, claiming half the 
periodic cream check in payment. For 
the solid upbuilding of new Western com- 
munities the country bankers can find no 
better, more efficient tool than the dairy 
and its adjunct, the pig pen. They pro- 


pigs, 


duce revenue not in five years but right 


now. 
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Athens and the English Pudding 


NGLAND trembled when the guns 

roared at Kirk Kilisseh. Not  be- 
cause the spectre of a general European 
war was grinning invitingly. Not because 
cholera in a great port was twisting live 
men into black corpses overnight. These 
bloody omens held small terror for the 
stolid Briton, but his ruddy cheeks paled 
when he thought of that great national 
institution, the Christmas plum pudding. 
Its ingredients were in danger! Shipments 
of currants from Greece, of raisins from 
Turkey were diminishing. Another month 
of carnage, blockade and cholera, and the 
emasculated, currantless ghost of the pud- 
ding would preside gloomily at the yuletide 
meal. 

The pudding was saved. Deeply con- 
cerned for the British stomach and the 
Greek purse, the Athens government 
thoughtfully exempted from military service 
those reservists engaged in packing and load- 
ing currants. Olympus might fall, American 
shoes might become lack-luster, the moon 
might fall into the sea and the sun stand 
still, but the currant trade must go on, 
undisturbed by victories or defeat! 

The currant is one of the chief articles 
of Greek export. Last year England alone 
bought 66,000 tons and the total Greek 
production exceeded 150,000 tons. During 
the same year the California raisin crop, 
of whose size the Golden State is wont to 
brag with great gusto, was but 80,000 tons 
and the growers were complaining of over- 
production. With state aid the Greek cur- 
rant producers have established a selling 
agency which regulates distribution and 
has brought about higher prices for the 
producer. If Greece, having an area but 
one-fifth the size of California, having 
cheap labor, small chance to increase pro- 
duction and the entire European market 
at its door, needs a centralized selling 
agency to protect the prosperity of its 
currant industry, the California raisin in- 
dustry, capable of immense expansion, will 
fail to make the most of its opportunities 
until a rational, scientific system of mer- 
chandising is adopted by the producers. 
By expanding, steadying and stimulating 
the market, by eliminating a few of the 
intermediate profits which raise the price 
of raisins from the three or three and a half 
cents paid the producer—sometimes it’s 














only two and a half cents, and sometimes 
raisins are fed to the stock—to the fifteen 
and twenty cents a pound paid by the 
consumer, the raisin, prune and fig crop of 
California, the apple crop of the Northwest 
could be doubled and trebled without con- 
gesting the market, with benefit both to the 
grower and the consumer. 

It may be added with propriety that 
freight charges, a little over a cent a pound, 
cannot be blamed for the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the cost of dried fruit that oc- 
curs somewhere after it leaves the producer 
and before it reaches the consumer. 


Scratching the Educational Itch 


R. JONES confronted the principal 
of the new polytechnic high school. 
“See here,” he growled, “I’m a heavy 
taxpayer.” The principal bowed his head 
in sympathetic sorrow. “A lot of my money 
is in that school” continued the heavy 


taxpayer. “I want to get some good out 
of it. None of this Latin and French tom- 


foolery for me! I want you to put in a 
plumbing course so that my boy can help 
me run the business soon ’s he graduates.” 

The principal nodded comprehendingly. 
“Your wants certainly are entitled to con- 
sideration, Mr. Jones,” he assented gravely. 
“We would gladly add the science of plumb- 
ing to our curriculum for the benefit of 
your boy, but unfortunately Mr. Smith 
was here just now with a similar request. 
His taxes are, I believe—ahem!—nearly as 
large as yours. He has two boys in school. 
He also wants to take them into the firm 
and he suggests that a practical course in 
embalming would be the proper high-school 
training for an undertaker’s son. I am 
afraid we cannot introduce a plumbing 
course unless we also instal a fully equipped 
mortuary chapel.” 

This is the period of the educational itch. 
The uneasy body politic is scratching the 
problem of pedagogy. The little red school, 
once an object of unquestioning worship, 
sees its methods and results sneered at, 
bitterly criticized on every hand. Old 
standards are kicked down; new ones are 
derided as fads. Whatever the unhappy 


educator does in this period of transition, 
he rarely pleases either the advocates of the 
old system top-heavy with bookish theory or 
the “ practical’? enthusiasts who would have 
the schools turn out finished journeymen 
plumbers, blacksmiths, grocery clerks, book- 
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keepers and 
operatives. 

The loud clamor for vocational training 
grows out of the fundamentally undemo- 
cratic character of the average high school 
or college. Europe designed their courses 
of study, designed them with an eye to the 
cultural demands of the upper, well-to-do 
strata in a society rigidly split into caste 
layers. The classical high school presup- 
poses the existence of a class in small need 
of practical training. Being designed 
primarily for this class, it automatically 
excludes the offspring of the masses. Now 
the masses are rising in rebellion against 
this dimly felt exclusion. ‘Fit our boys 
and girls for the real American life,’”’ they 
demand, “train them for their work, not 
for college.” And they stretch this demand 
even to include the grammar school. 

Perhaps they do not see the same old 
snag of class distinction and division lurk- 
ing below this blind, impetuous demand for 
more, ever more vocational training in 
high and primary schools. Perhaps they do 
not realize that vocational efficiency may 
be over-emphasized at the expense of the 
broad educational base which should be the 
first aim of the school in a true democracy. 
Neglect to provide this foundation of 
general rather than applied knowledge, of 
a wider outlook upon life is tantamount 
to a denial of equal opportunity. Its lack 
must inevitably be a serious handicap upon 
those from whom it is withheld. The boy 
trained specifically for the foundry or the 
bench will find it easy to obtain a good job, 
but very hard to land a better one higher 
up the ladder. In truth, the task of recon- 
ciling the demand for industrial efficiency 
with the basic principle of a real democracy 
—equal opportunity for all—is most diffh- 
cult of solution. 

Pittsburg has evolved a plan under which 
the high-school day is divided between the 
class-room and actual, productive, paid-for 
work in industrial establishments, under 
proper conditions and supervision, thus 
giving needy students a chance to acquire 
both theoretical and practical knowledge 
while earning a little money. Such favor 
has this plan found that Boston is copy- 
ing it. 

Hopeful signs are these, indicative of the 
ferment at work in American educational 
thought. Nor is the West asleep in matters 
pedagogical. Its large cities are abreast 


competent sewing-machine 
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with the Eastern leaders, and the smaller 
Western communities have pulled far 
ahead of their Eastern sisters in educational 
enthusiasm. The best measure of educa- 
tional devotion is cash, the amount of 
money contributed for school facilities. 
During the past three years fifteen Cali- 
fornia towns, none claiming more than 
fifteen thousand inhabitants and six or 
seven with but half that number of souls, 
have spent an average of a quarter-million 
dollars each for new high schools, most of 
them of the polytechnic confession. Voting 
high-school and good-road bonds has become 
a sport in Western rural districts, a diversion 
almost as exciting as the horse-racing or 
bull-fighting of the woolly days and far 
more beneficial in its after-effects. An 
excellent example of the ready generosity 
with which Western communities endow 
education may be seen in the grammar 
school, an impressive building, recently com- 
pleted at Madera, a California country 
town of three thousand souls. How many 
purely agricultural towns of the same, of 
thrice Madera’s size and located east of the 
Rockies can boast of a grammar-school 
building equally beautiful, practical and 
costly? Nor are school-houses of this 
character peculiar to Madera. Hundreds 
of small rural communities throughout the 
West point with pride to the finest, largest, 
most distinctive building in town as the 
seat of learning. Which fact helps to ex- 
plain the remarkably large number of 
Eastern families seeking new homes in the 
generous West. 

Wanted: A First-Class Colonizer 

AST year the Reclamation Service was 
. to supply 1,159,234 hitherto 
arid acres with water. Most of the land 
could be homesteaded. Water-rights were 
sold at cost, to be paid for in ten annual 
instalments. Despite these apparently 
alluring conditions crops were grown on but 
826,110 acres. Almost 400,000 acres lay 
fallow. And the West was importing butter 
from New Zealand! 

The same ratio of cultivated to unculti- 
vated area applies to private irrigation 
enterprises. Of the fifteen million irrigated 
acres in the West five millions are vacant, 
unproductive. Every year crops worth a 
hundred and fifty million dollars remain 
ungrown because a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand farms of forty acres each have 
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not yet found buyers. 


The problem of 
bringing water to dry land has been super- 
seded by the question of how to make the 
combination productive. 

The methods of the Jewish Agricultural 
& Colonial Society of Clarion, Utah, suggest 


a solution. Philadelphia men of means and 
insight organized the society. A hundred 
and fifty members were obtained who, little 
by little, contributed three hundred dollars 
each. With this fund of forty-five thousand 
dollars a committee, after careful investiga- 
tion of numerous offers, made a first pay- 
ment on six thousand acres of land owned 
and irrigated by the state of Utah, the tract 
costing forty-six dollars an acre, payable 
in ten annual instalments. Fifty families 
were moved out to the land, assigned forty 
acres each, houses were built for them in 
groups on the adjoining corners in the 
center of each quarter-section, stock was 
bought for them, implements and machin- 
ery were provided to be used by four 
settlers in common. To cover the cost of 
these items and to help the colonists over 
the first year, the fathers of the society 
advanced approximately two thousand 
dollars to each family, the loan to be repaid 
in ten years and draw four per cent interest. 
During the first year of the colony’s life 
wheat and oats worth $25,000 were pro- 
duced, without counting the stands of 
young alfalfa, the products consumed at 
home and the increase in the live-stock. 
This spring a hundred additional families 
are to join the colony. That they might 
take deep root in the fertile Utah soil and 
thrive, the transplanting is to be financed 
by a bond issue of $150,000, largely taken 
by the society’s backers. Thus Utah is 
gaining nearly a thousand new citizens, 
six thousand irrigated acres are made pro- 
ductive, the pressure of overpopulation is 
diminished by ever so little in a large 
Eastern city and yet no one was asked to 
contribute a penny except on good security 
and at a fair rate of interest. 

Australia is anxious to obtain settlers 
on the irrigation projects built with public 
money. The United States demands that 
the settlers repay the cost of the project 
in ten annual instalments; Australia ex- 
tends the time of payment over thirty-two 
years, and a few of the Australian provinces 
go even farther: they actually advance 
money to give the poor settler a start. 
An attempt to have the state or the nation 























advance public funds to private individuals 
would be foredoomed to failure in the United 
States, no matter how laudable or beneficial 
the policy, but the growing tendency of 
private enterprise to ‘‘grub-stake” settlers 
on irrigated land, to finance the small farm 
until the owner is able to repay both the 
loan and the purchase price, leads to the 
hope that the absorption of unproductive 
irrigated land will be materially accelerated 
in the next five years. 

More irrigation projects are not un- 
welcome, but the really pressing problem 
requires the services of a first-class colonizer 
and the money of the philanthropically in- 
clined capitalist rather than the technical 
knowledge of the engineer. 


Climate and the Motor Market 


N order to raise a fund of ten million 

dollars for the improvement of cross- 
country motor highways, automobile manu- 
facturers are voluntarily levying a tax on 
their output. Will it pay? 

Two years ago less than four hundred 
motor trucks were operated in Los Angeles. 
Since then the county transformed three 
hundred and twenty-five miles of road into 
boulevards, at an expense of three millions 
and a half. Today more than two thousand 
motor trucks and delivery vehicles are 
rolling over these highways. For every 
dollar spent in improvements another dollar 
was invested in motor-propelled trucks, 
without counting the fifteen thousand 
pleasure cars. sold in Los Angeles during 
the past thirty-six months. 

In the per capita consumption of auto- 
mobiles California leads the world. Since 
December, 1909, over seventy thousand of 
them have been registered in the Golden 
State. The wide diffusion of wealth, the 
gratifying fact that so many families of the 
comparatively scant population are able 
to pay for gasoline and tires, is but one 
reason for this tremendous sale. The second 
reason is to be found in the owner’s ability 
to obtain the maximum of use, of health, 
happiness and enjoyment out of his auto- 
mobile investment. Even if the snow is 
conquered, motoring in freezing weather 
is not pleasant. The California winter, 
green in the valleys, white on the moun- 
tains, only stimulates auto touring by 
improving the scenery, of which almost 
any county contains a greater, better 
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variety than ten states of the Middle West. 
For the same reasons—great wealth widely 
diffused, wondrous scenic attractions anda 
touring season lasting nine to twelve months 
—allof the region west of the Rockies, from 
Arizona and New Mexico to and including 
British Columbia, will closely trail the 
California record as soon as the numerous 
contemplated extensions of the Western 
good-roads system have been completed. 


Calendar Reform and China 


ASTER is to be nailed down. The 

eccentric variability of the feast that 
meanders back and forth from March to 
April over an extreme pendulum swing of 
thirty-five days, is to cease at the behest 
of the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce. The constant shifting of the 
date disturbs business, makes exact com- 
parisons of conditions in corresponding 
weeks of different years impossible, hurts 
the millinery, drygoods and other seasonal 
trades and plays other unwelcome tricks 
in the world of commerce. This nailing- 
down of Easter, however, is but part of a 
larger job. The entire calendar year is to 
be overhauled, shortened a day and regu- 
lated so that the same day and date of one 
year may correspond with a like day and 
date of all succeeding years. An inter- 
national agreement involving a_ general 
acceptance of the new calendar is a plank 
in the calendar-reform platform. 

Despite the traditional importance at- 
tached to its New Year celebration and 
customs, China unhesitatingly assented to 
the proposed innovation. Russia remained 
silent, by way of contrast. This attitude 
of the first Asiatic republic is significant. 
It indicates the completeness of the awaken- 
ing from the thousand-year nap, an awak- 
ening largely due to the new ideals imported 
from the Western states. China has been 
the greatest surprise of the twentieth cen- 
tury. By the time the new calendar will 
have been accepted everywhere, Russia ex- 
cepted, ten times the trade in concrete 
commodities will follow the exported ideals 
from the Pacific Coast across the ocean. 
To the West the developments in the 
Chinese republic, be they spiritual or ma- 
terial, are of far greater importance than 
the outcome of a dozen scraps in the Bal- 
kans where Easter will keep moving for at 
least two centuries more. 








a) THE SONG-BIRDS 


I used to sorrow, as a child 
When winter swept New England hills, 




















For all the beauty of the wild— 

The flowers that had brightly smiled, 
The singing of the little rills; 

Yet I was old enough to know 

They merely slept beneath the snow. 


And more than all, I missed my friends, 
The birds that suddenly took wing; { 
“Flown south” said elders. “Winter sends 
Them where the summer never ends; 
But they will come again in spring.” 





Yet that could hardly bring content; 
I longed to follow where they went. 
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Madame Schumann-Heink, the world’s greatest contralto, and the view from her canary-colored 
bungalow at Grossmont, near San Diego, looking across the citrus orchards of 
El] Cajon valley to the purple Cuyamaca mountains 























IN THE SOUTH 


I know I found the place today 
To which those songsters must have flown, 
For winter holds, in icy sway, 
My boyhood landscape far away 
While summer calls this land her own, 
And bird-songs rise unceasingly 
Between these mountains and the sea. 


And here is proof! The music dear 

{ To childish ears amid the glen 

Had reached me later, strong and clear, 

From lips the great world throngs to hear— 
Interpreters of birds to men; 

Behold: where seasons blend as one 

They sing together in the sun! 





COPYRIGHT BY A. DUPONT 
Madame Johanna Gadski, one of the greatest of Wagnerian sopranos. From a shoulder of the mountain 
at Grossmont she may look beyond the roofs of San Diego to the sunlit Pacific 
oeean with the Coronado islands asleep along the horizon 
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An entirely new map of California, showing scenic attractions, principal industries and leading citizens 
and distinguished guests. Also an enlarged view of San Francisco showing famous 
architects and sculptors engaged upon the Exposition buildings 
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